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Period Silver 
of Distinction 


The great vogue for 
period furniture and deco- 
rations has created an 
increasing demand for silver- 
ware of appropriate design. © 

In keeping with this 
demand, the Wanamaker 
Jewelry Store has assembled 
many patterns that are 
artistic and authentic in 

shape, ornamentation and general treatment. 
The following designs : 


Lansdowne Lady Tpnn 
Berkley and 
Harewood Garland 
in sterling silver, were created from motifs used by the Brothers 
Adam, and combine all the finer features of that period. 
Being of heavy weight, this silverware possesses a certain 


unobtrusive elegance, durability and refinement, that makes it 
a treasured heirloom for future generations. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
Jewelry Store—Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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Fiction 

Rise of Ledgar Dunstan, The. By Al- 
fred Tressider Sheppard. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50. 

With innumerable opportunities, but 
handicapped by his ndifference, Ledgar 
Dunstan is carried along a circuitous 
route to success. After holding an office 
position he dabbled in literature, writing 


stories for cheap periodicals, later aspir- | 


ing to historical fiction in book form, but 
lack of application and spasmodic inter- 


est thwarted this effort. With such an | 


easy-going career, unctuated with much 
frivolous entertainment, Ledgar, strange- 
ly enough does succeed, but disgusts his 
circle of friends and the readers by his 
phenomenal, undeserved good fortune. 


Francis R. Bellamy 
Author of * The Balance™ 


Afraid. By Sidney Dark. John Lane 
Company. 

When one inherits the unfortunate 
trait of cowardice can it be overcome? 

As a lad, afraid to climb for a de- 
licious apple; afraid to indulged in natur- 





al, wholesome sports, afraid to mingle | 


with his classmates in boyish pranks and 
finally afraid to protect his fiancee from 
the hands of the law when she was ar- 
rested for too enthusiastic efforts as a 
militant suffragist—this is the hero. 

The book is unquestionably unique in 
both idea and development and is de- 
cidedly interesting. 


Jimmy’s Wife. By Jessie Champion. 
John Lane Company. $1.25. 
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By the Author of ‘‘Molly Make-Believe’’ 


STINGY 
RECEIVER 


By 

ELEANOR 
HALLOWELL 
ABBOTT 


HIS is a story of Mrs. Tome Gallien, a tremendously wealthy, 
keen-minded, sharp-tongued, bed-ridden woman, who is always 
sending presents broadcast, and whose dearest wish is this: 

“That the last mail of the day may never leave me utterly letterless— 
and that I may always be expecting a package by express.” 

It is also the story of Solvei Kjelland, who says herself that she is 
“young, and strong, and very laughing,” and who has just come from 
Norway to America to learn about the Montessori method. But, by 
a joyful twist of fortune, she learns most about Mrs. Tome Gallien 
and about— 

Dr. Sam Kendrue, who is as tall and young and handsome as 
Solvei, as brunette as she is blonde, as grim as she is effervescent and 
vivid; and is poorer than almost anybody, for when he receives the 
mysterious gift of a grand piano he has to move out of his little office 
to let it in. 

About these and some subordinate characters the author of ‘Molly 
Make-Believe” weaves another of those whimsical, sparkling, laighing 
romances that have endeared her to so many thousand readers... 

§ Illustrations by Fanny Munsell. Price, $1.00 net 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE U-202 


By Baron Spiegel von und zu Peckelsheim, Captain Lieutenant, Commander of the U-262 


The U-boats are the weapons with which Germany has decided 
to defy the world. Five hundred of them are in operation or under 
construction. On the correctness of her belief in these boats Ger- 
many has staked her fortunes in the war. This sinister war craft 
and the peculiar psychology of the men who operate them are of tre- 
mendous interest and importance to Americans just now. 

This book is the thrilling day-by-day story of a daring hunting 
raid of a German submarine by the officer in charge. How the 
undersea boat is maneuvered, how it feels to spend a night at the 
bottom of the sea, how the English and French attempt to guard the 
Channel against the enemy’s deadly U-boats, the emotions of the 
officers and crew of the little 202 in the presence of what seemed 
death the next minute, and also in the midst of achievement of their 
grim tasks, these are some of the features of one of the most astound- 
ing personal narratives that the war has thus far yielded. 

16mo, 201 pages. Price $1.00 net 
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In a rural English village lived a par- 


son and his wife, and partly through a | 


desire to increase matrimonial ceremon- 
ies, the latter became a wonderful match- 
maker among the visitors from London 
who settled nearby. Her endeavors in 


this line at times are most ludicrous and | 


always entertaining, but she sometimes 
meets with unforeseen obstacles which 
spoil her deep-laid schemes. 


Way Hearts Go, The. By Laurence 
Hayward. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A romance set in an New England at- 
mosphere, wherein several couples be- 
come victims of Cupid. A “first book” 
by one who writes in a youthful fashion. 
The style is not without promise, as the 
peculiarities and fickleness of the fair 
sex are cleverly done, but the frivolous 
theme makes the book one of almost 





Louis Tracy 


This well-known writer of adventure stories 
will soon have a new book 


cloying sweetness in its persistent love 
scenes. 


Security. By Ivor Brown. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 

To win safety that is not dull—to find 
happiness on the level road—this was 
John Grant’s problem and he solved it. 
This is a story of the average man’s 
quest for happiness—stimulating in its 
account of the struggle most of us go 
through. The author has a real solution 
and a genuine philosophy. 

Ivor Brown is the author of “Years of 
Plenty.” He is one of that marvelous 


group of young Englishmen, Walpole, | 


Onions, Beresford, Maugham, who in- 
vite the most careful scrutiny of all hon- 
est and sophisticated lovers of books. 


Upsidonia. By Archibald Marshall. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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A New Book by the Author of “Contrary Mary” 
To be Published March Twenty-fifth 


MISTRESS ANNE 


By Temple Bailey 


| 























The eternal trio—this time a charming woman and two men 
—one the drone, a wealthy dilettante,—the other the worker, 
a physician. 


The Question: WHICH? 


Like ‘Contrary Mary” this is another old-fashioned love 
story—a love story of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, that 
land of romance which is neither north nor south, told with 
all the daintiness and beauty of style of which Miss Bailey 
is capable. 


Price $1.35 net 


Also for March Twenty-fifth Publication 


SUBE CANE 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Honest to Goodness, he’s really and truly BOY from his 
scuffed boots to his frowsy head. 


Can you remember aeons ago—when you were a boy? 
When impulse alone directed your doings? When you'd sit 
with your head in your hands thinking what next to do? 
Your elders called all your doings mischief. 


And if there’s any good, healthy, harmless mischief that Sube 
has overlooked, it’s because he hadn’t time to work it into his 
busy young life. 


A classic of humor—like “The Story of a Bad Boy,”’ ‘‘Pen- 
rod,” “The Real Diary’”—-NOT like ‘‘Peck’s Bad Boy.”’ 


Price $1.35 net 





The PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Mary Meacham with her $50,000 and 3 tests for 
men is unquestionably the Season’s 
most popular Heiress 


Oh, Mary, Be Careful! 


By GEORGE WESTON 


Just a Moment, Please! 


Mary Meacham 
had $50,000 and 
3 Tests for Men 


Would you have been 
careful? Would your 
Sister, Cousin or Sweet- 
heart have been careful? 
Mary was. You see, there 
was a fortune between 
her and a husband—but 
the rich aunt was fond of 
the girl and gave her 
three tests to judge those 
who tempted her. Could 
you pass those tests? 
Could your Brother, 
Friend or Husband? Find 
out in this delightful, 
witty, sweet story. 
Women and Men will 
recommend this book to 
each other with a chuckle. 
Seven illustrations. Hand- 
some binding and jacket 
in a sealed packet. 


$100 Net 


The Mark of Cain 


A New FLEMING STONE Detective Story 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


Frontispiece in color, $1.35 Net 


Crime and humor tumble over each other in this—the best of Carolyn Wells’ 
deteetive stories. FLEMING STONE has had murder mysteries, baffling and terrible, 
but never have stranger occurrences, more unexpected suspicions, more weird clues 
beset him than in the murder case of Rowland Trowbridge. Do you know the sort of 
story that makes you quiver with excitement upon one page, and roar with laughter 
upon another? Read “The Mark of Cain.” Fibsy, the irrepressible office boy, is a 
scream, and yet how useful to the great detective? Avice, the heroine, is a character 
indeed, as is her lover, Landon. As a love-mystery-humorous yarn “The Mark of 
Cain” is one worth obtaining—and when obtained difficult to lay down without 
reading to the finish. 


NOTE TO READERS}: George Kun:'s magnificent and authoritative volume on 

* “RINGS” his just recently been issued. The publication 
of this was postponed from the fall. The volume contains 290 handsome illustrations in 
color and doubletone, and information about rings that it has taken the author many 
years to collect. It is of interest and value not only to the lover of beautiful gems, but 
also to jewelers and librarians. 


About March the 19th we will publish Sidney L. Ny- 
burg’s new novel, “THE CHOSEN PEOPLE.” This is 
a remarkable story of the Jews in America by one of 
them. It is a powerful romance of deep interest both 
to the Jews and to Christians. Mr. H. W. Boynton 


LIPPINCOTT 


selected Mr. Nyburg’s former story, “The Conquest,” as 
one of the ten best novels of 1916. Place your order 
with your book seller for a copy of “The Chosen Peo- 
ple.” It will be in big demand, and will undoubtedly 
be one of the much-talked of books of the season. 


You will also be able to secure early in March Joseph 
Pennell’s PICTURES OF WAR WORK IN ENGLAND, 
containing 51 plates: price, $1.50 net. Theodore Duret’s 
volume on “WHISTLER.” Duret was one of Whistler's 
companions, and this translation of his work is a par- 
ticularly valuable addition to Whistler literature. 32 
illustrations; $3.75 net. Warren M. Horner, who has had 
almost twenty-five years’ experience in the insurance 
field, has written a practical volume for the young men 
and women who expect to enter the business entitled 
“TRAINING FOR A LIFE INSURANCE AGENT.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated; $1.25 net. The new garden edition of 
George C. Thomas, Jr.'s “THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING,” containing 16 illustra- 
tions in color and 20 in black and white; price, $2.00 
net, will also be ready this month. All lovers of roses 
will find this practical volume of immense help in their 
garden work. 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincotr CoMPpaNyY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 








Utopias seem to be growing popular. 
The said Mr. Marshall writes enthusias- 
tically of a strange realm in which the 
rich man has no money, the Socialists 
have all that they want, and the chil- 
dren are given so much that they soon 
cease to yearn for anything. As a bit 
of literary freakishness “Upsidonia” will 
pass, but we would rather have this au- 
thor stick to his usual English country 
life tale. 


Joan. By Amelia E. Barr. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

The story of a girl of the great Eng- 
lish middle class. The coal mines give a 
background and the dramatic force is de- 
veloped when trouble in the form of 
strikes comes. Joan organizes the min- 
ers’ wives and together they fight for 
their children. The book pictures a life 
of service, a beautifully developed char- 
acter in which self has no place, and it 
shows how rich is the reward of such 
service. 


Gullible’s Travels, Ete. By Ring W. 
Lardner. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25. 

Five humorous stories by a writer who 
can make his audience laugh every two 
minutes. Each tale is a mirth-provok- 
ing episode. 


King of the Khyber Rifles. By Talbot 
Mundy. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.35. 

A wonderfully picturesque story of an 
English soldier stationed in India, who, 
although unpopular among his mess- 
mates, was respected for his fearless- 
ness and surprising love of adventure. 
Fearing an uprising among the Hill 
people, King was commissoned to recon- 
noitre the outlying districts, where spies 
lay in ambush, and if possible, gain an 
entrance into the Khinjan Caves where 
many had entered but from which none 
had ever returned. How.King was en- 
abled to pierce the forbidden Caves, 
crossing scorching sands, surrounded by 
secret service men, encountering most 
picturesque scenes, participatng, from 
necessity, in bestial ceremonies and 
forced into incredible blood-curdling sit- 
uations makes exceedingly interesting 
reading. 

The numberless thrilling episodes are 
unquestionably unique and the encounter 
with the enchantress of the Hills is ro- 
mantic, but even the grandeur and fas- 
cinating horrors become monotonous. 


Unwelcome Man, The. By Waldo 
Frank. Little, Brown & Co. 

This is the story of a boy who believed 
that he was not wanted. How he strug- 
gles against conditions, what he makes 
of himself and his life, gives the story, 
which is excellent psychological work for 
a new writer. 


Daughter of the Puritans, A. By Car- 
oline A. Stickney Creevey. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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Tells how, from earliest 

times, man has special- 

t ized woman for sex 

By VANCE THOMPSON alone and woman has 


striven to escape from 
that thralldom. The most searching and com- 
prehensive account yet made of the causes of 
the Feminist Movement and its means of suc- 
cess, written in Vance Thompson’s pungent and 

strongly individual style. 
Price, $1.25. Postage extra. 

At all booksellers, or from 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 





A very charming picture of the life of 
a young New England girl in the middle 
of the last century. It is written with a 
pleasant, easy manner that will make a 
deep appeal. 


Out of the House. By M. E. F. Irwin. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 


A delightfully fresh, naive presenta- | 


tion of a romantic period now gone by. 
The book has an elusive fragrance and 
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‘THE SEASON’S 
SUSAN LENOX 


HER FALL AND RISE 
by 
David Graham Phillips 


SHOESTRINGS 
by 
| Maximilian Foster 


sweetness that lingers long after the de- | 


tails of the story are forgotten. ° 


Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 


A. By James Joyce. B. W. Huebsch. 
An interesting psychological novel in 


which temperament is spelled with a big 
sl 


Ordeal By Fire. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


By Marcel Beiger. | 


DUMB-BELL of 
‘BROOKFIELD 
by 

John Taintor Foote 


A novel in which is told the story of | 


a War hero. Some of the scenes are 
laid in August of 1914, and much of the 
background is the Battle of the Marne. 
This is one of the exquisite pieces of lit- 


erature which the War seems to be pro- | 


ducing day by day. 


Honest Lawyer, The. 
Fadden. John Lane Company. $1.25. 


This is a story laid in the Island of | 


Purbeck early in the nineteenth century. 
It is a clever tale, full of action and with 
a touch of mystery that makes it fas- 
cinating. 


War Phases. According to Maria. By 
Mrs. John Lane. 
$1.00. 


Some more of Mrs. Lane’s clever epi- | 


grams, very smart and entertaining. 


Dancing Hours, The. 
son. John Lane Company. $1.25. 


A romantic tale of a pawnbroker’s 
daughter who goes in for blackmailing 
and so gets into society. 


Brandon of the Engineers. 
Bindloss. 


and atmosphere. 


Betty Trevor. 
Horne Vaizey. 
$1.25. 

A charming story of a young girl by 
a writer who always has dainty heroines 
and ideal love-making in her books. 


By Mrs. 


By G. V. Me- 


John Lane Company. | 


By Harold Ohl- | 


By Harold | 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.35. | 

A romance of the tropics, typically | 
Bindloss, full of action, strong character | 


George de 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 


LEADING NOVELS 


“More than a novel—a huge gash out of 
life—a span of society that reaches from 
the dregs to the heights.” This powerful, 
courageous picture of American life is now 
published complete for the first time just 
as Mr. Phillips wrote it. “America has to 
its merit one more great book, perhaps the 
greatest written since “The Scarlet Letter.’ ” 
—Minneapolis Journal. 

wo vols. in box, $2.50 net per set. 





A book crammed with fun and amusing 
incidents, relating the experiences of a 
floorwalker, who after making a haul on 
war stocks, proceeds to make his dreams of 
evening clothes, motor cars, yachts, etc., 
come true. 

Illustrated. $1.40 net. 

A “dog story” of indescribable charm, 
telling how the forlorn “Runt” met the 
great Windem Bang and what came of it; 
how he saved his beloved Brookfield when 
human hopes had fled, and how he went 
to a glorious end, true to his blood and his 
faith. 


/llustrated. $1.35 net. 





©@ THEss ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D APPLETON & COMPANY 35 WEST 52"° STREET NEW YORK 


BOOKS BY W.H. HUDSON 


THE PURPLE LAND 


Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 


James M. Barrie says: “It is one of 


the choicest things of our latter day literature.” 


A CRYSTAL AGE 


With a critical appreciation by Clifford Smyth, Litt. D. 


N. Y. Evening Post says: “It has the zeal of the open air, kinship with beauty of 


all sorts, and a relieving glint of humor.” 


The late Prof. Wm. James, of 


New American Edition Ready February 15 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA 


Harvard, gives high praise to this particular 


book and says of the author, “A man who can write. 


You will find in Hudson’s works the unique fiction of a great naturalist who is 


also a born story-teller. 
the eyes of a scientist, the mind of a 
of a lover of humanity. 
with loving, deeply seeing eyes. 
spirit among living writers. 


Price Each, $1.50 Net. 


The 


Vintage, The. 


| Bates. Duffield & Co. 


| 


Another story of the Civil War, in 
| which an interview with President Lin- 
! coln holds a conspicuous place, is told in 


The essays of a man who has studied Nature and Life with 


philosopher, the soul of an artist and the heart 


The wide knowledge of a naturalist who has observed nature 


grace and charm of a great stylist. The rarest 


Postage extra. At any Bookstore. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 





By Sylvia Chatfield this series of love letters written by a 


young soldier.who was called to fight 
for his country and whose brief, detailed 
account to his child-bride became a legacy 
to their grandson. 


4 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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PUBLISHED IN MARCH 





By 


Gene 
Stratton-Porter 


Author of ‘‘Morn- 
ing Face,’”’ ete. Il- 
lustrated with pho- 
tographs by _ the 
author. Net $3.50. 


By 
Kathleen Norris 


Author of “The 
Heart of Rachael,”’ 
“*Mother,”’ ete. 
Frontispiece in col- 
or. Net $1.25. 


i 
By 
Grace S. 
Richmond 
“The Novelist of 

the Home.”’ Author 
of “Under the 
Country Sky,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by Her- 
man Pfeifer. Net 
$1.25. 
TT 


By 


T. Gilbert 
Pearson 
Secretary, Na- 
tional Association 
of Audubon S8So- 
cieties. Profusely 
illustrated. Net 

$1.25. 


By 
William 
Edgar Geil 

16 illustrations 
by Kate Ruskin 
Coughtrie. Net 
$1.35. 


By 
G. Stanley Hall, 
LL.D., Ph.D. 
President, Clark 
University. Editor 
“The American 
Journal of Pay- 
chology,’”’ etc. 2 


volumes, bowed. 
Net $7.50. 


By 
Helen R. Martin 


Author of ‘“‘Her 
Husband’s Purse,’’ 
etc. Illustrated by 
Robert A. Graef. 
Net $1.35. 


By 
Ernest H. Wilson 


Of the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Author of “A 
Naturalist in West- 
ern China,” ete. 
16 full-page illus- 
trations. Boved. 
Net $5.00. 


By 
Harriet T. 
Comstock 


Author of “The 
Vindication,”’ etc. 
Frontispiece. Net 
$1.35. 


By 


Ennesta Drinker 
Bullitt 


Net $1.25. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


FRIENDS IN 
FEATHERS 


These entertaining accounts of how the author 
studied bird life, represents, according to her 
own statement, the most difficult field work that 
she has done. 


UNDERTOW 


How present-day love of luxury carried the 
Albert Bradley’s beyond their depth—and how a 
calamity brought happiness again. Told with Mrs. 
Norris’ usual keen portrayal of human nature. 


THE BROWN STUDY 


The Rev. Donald Brown exchanged a life of 
luxury for work amidst scenes of poverty and 
struggle. The exchange cost him much but won 
him more. A romance full of dramatic contrasts 
and one that comes close to the realities of life. 


THE BIRD 
STUDY BOOK 


A bird book in which the beginner can find the 
fundamental facts of bird study. The author is 
one of the best informed, most interesting writers 
on birds in America. 


ADVENTURES in the AFRICAN 
JUNGLE—Hunting Pigmies 


A modern Boy’s Adventures while hunting for 
Pigmies with his uncle. Contains records of many 
of Dr. Geil’s own experiences during a journey on 
which he traveled farther into Pigmy Forest than 
Stanley. 


JESUS, THE CHRIST, in the LIGHT 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


This book is the result of twenty years of study 
and should mark an epoch as the first competent 
attempt to interpret Christ purely in the light of 
psychology. 


THOSE FITZENBERGERS 


Mrs. Martin has a big idea here set in her al- 
ways delightful Pennsylvania Dutch surroundings. 
Liddy Fitzenberger is a winsome heroine who 
wins the great rewards in spite of handicaps, 
through her straight thinking, her ambition and 
natural charm. 


ARISTOCRATS of the 
GARDEN 


This volume focuses attention on the most 
worth-while decorative plants, known and tried 
out, but not yet really popular. There is, too, a 
wealth of new material here for American gardens 
— Mr. Wilson has discovered on his world 
travels. 


THE MAN THOU GAVEST 


The romance of a simple girl of the hills into 
whose life came, but for a brief period, William 
Truedale, of New York. How she comes again 
into his life and plays a most important part 
therein is an absorbing story. 


AN UNCENSORED DIARY— 


From the Central Empires 


Mrs. Bullitt’s diary, which escaped the censor, 
gives her first-hand, on-the-spot impressions of 
conditions ‘‘behind the scenes’’ in the warring 
countries. Told in delightfully humorous, con- 
versational style. 


Serastew lor hs 


ull. tt— 


The main theme seems hinged on the 
lines from the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public: 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord, 

He is tramping out the vintage where 
the grapes of wrath are stored.” 


Wave, The: An Egyptian Aftermath. 
By Algernon Blackwood. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

A story of reincarnation that has all 
the charm and fascination of Blackwood’s 
peculiar style. A young Englishman 


| lives in hourly anticipation of the com- 


ing of a great force—his adventures and 
experiences as affected by his belief 
make a delightful story. 


Thorgils. By Maurice Hewlett. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35. 

Another Norse tale by the accom- 
plished Mr. Hewlett. Eric the Red ap- 
pears again and all the poetic atmosphere 
of the old sages is reproduced in the 
guise of a romantic love-story of an 
elder day. 


Brian Banaker’s Autobiography. By 
W. B. Trites. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 
Review later. 


Travel and Description 


Hawaii Past and Present. By William 
R. Castle, Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

A new edition of a book first published 
in 1913. About one hundred pages have 
been added to bring the book up-to-date 
and in line with the most recent develop- 
ments on the islands. 


From Dartmouth to the Dardanelles. 
A Midshipman’s Log. Edited by His 
Mother. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents. 

A boy’s story of ten months of service, 
remembered for the most part, since his 
actual diaries were lost. His mother 
has taken the story and has put it in 
form for publication. It is a wonderful 
piece of revelation of what the War has 
done and is doing to the boys of the na- 
tions fighting. 


Guide to the Treasures of New York 
City. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 


An entertaining guide to the aquarium, 
the zoo, etc. 


Going Abroad Overland. By David M. 
Steele. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The cultured rector of St. Luke and 
the Epiphany, Philadelphia, has here 
written some admirable travel essays. 


| His impressions of the Far West will 


open up new vistas even to seasoned 
travelers, while his descriptions are of 
the type that will be appreciated by the 
fastidious. Among the subjects of his 
papers are “The City of the Holy Faith,” 
“Grand Canyon, the Titan of Chasms,” 
“In the Land of the Dakotas,” “Canadian 
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Jasper National Park,” “The Cody Road | 


Into Yellowstone Park,” “Study of Some 
Types of Tourists” and “Men Who 
Matched Their Mountains.” 


Biography and History 

Celt and the World, The. A Study of 
the Relation of Celt and Teuton in His- 
tory. By Shane Leslie. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

In his introduction the author of this 
book says: “The ratio between Celt and 
Teuton is difficult to fix. The Teuton is 
the Roman of the modern world, but 
there is no parallel for the Celt. 


The only race which has a similar history | 


to the Irish is the Jewish.” 


Mr. Leslie shows how little the Celt 


and the Teuton have in common; he es- 
says to prove that the natural champions 
of the Irish are the English. Admitting 
past mistakes that have been made, it 
must yet be recognized as a fact that 
Britain has at last waked to her re- 
sponsibilities and has so changed her at- 
titude to the Celt. Among the chapter 


Tells how, from earliest 
WOMAN times, man has special- 
ized woman for sex 
By VANCE THOMPSON alone and woman has 


striven to escape from 
that thralldom. The ‘most searching and com- 
prehensive account yet made of the causes of 
the Feminist Movement and its means of suc- 
cess, written in Vance Thompson’s pungent and 
strongly individual style. 





Price, $1.25. Postage extra. | 


At all booksellers, or from 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 





heads are “The Aryans and Their Re- 
ligion,” “The Conversion of the Celt,” | 


“The Aryan Dispersion,” “A. View of 
Irish History,” “The Teutonic Family 
Split.” 


Henry Ford’s Own Story. By Rose 
Wilder Lane. Ellis O. Jones, New York 
City. $1.00. 

A noteworthy addition to the body of 
literature which is rapidly growing up 
around the personality, principles and 
activities of this most remarkable Amer- 
ican. In a few years’ time Henry Ford 
has taken a powerful hold upon the 
imagination of the American people. This 
cannot be explained solely by the fact 
that he is the most successful automobile 
manufacturer in the world. He is much 
more than a successful automobile man- 
ufacturer. He has accomplished the al- 
most unprecedented feat of accumulating 


a tremendous fortune and at the same | 


time endearing himself to the great mass 
of his fellow citizens. There seems to 
be an appealing magic about his methods 
which strikes deep into the hearts of 
the men and women of our time. 

This is not a dull meticulous biography 
in the conventional sense, filled with 
cold dates and commonplace material 
facts which really furnish no valuable 
information to the eager reader. It is 
rather a free-hand chronological account 


of the main channels of activity through | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of “‘Still Jim,’’ and “‘The Heart of the Desert”’ 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE calls this 


novel “a noble and very moving story of a 
high-souled but most human girl,” and adds, 
“Mrs. Willsie is growing in strength, more 
surely becoming one of the authentic voices of 
nobler Americanism.” 

The scene is laid in the primitive pine 
forests of the Hiawatha country on the upper 
Mississippi and the story has to do with 
pioneer New England stock—‘“the best blood that went west.” Lydia, 
the heroine, develops in just the clean sort of love story American men 
like. She might be said to complement the thoroughly masculine Still Jim 
in Mrs. Willsie’s previous novel. 





READY FEBRUARY 28TH. Cloth, 12mo., net $1.40. 


pee IN THE WILDERNESS 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of ‘‘The Garden of Allah,”’ 


We look to Hichens for a genius of Sandel 
places, and “In The Wilderness,” like “The Garden 
of Allah,” takes our imagination into far countries. 
This is a story of the too good woman and the 
woman who is not too good. A man and his wife 
who love each other completely, a single tragic blow 
that snaps their drama, the black time that follows— 
this is the tangle that is worked to a solution. Robert Hichens has 
advanced a long way in human realism since he wrote “The Garden of 
Allah.” 

READY FEBRUARY 28TH. Cloth, 12mo., net $1.50. 


BRANDON of the ENGINEERS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Author of “Johnstone of the Border,”’ etc. 


A romance of the tropics in which love, intrigue and hardship are 
strangely blended. It is a story of strength and grit and justice, written 
in a spirited and colorful manner. 


Cloth, 12mo., net $1.35. 


BINDLE The Story of a Cheerful Soul 


By HERBERT JENKINS 


Irresistibly funny are the escapades of Bindle, journeyman furniture 
mover. Bindle might be called another “Peck’s Bad Boy,” only grown up, 
transported to London and driving a furniture van. 


Cloth, 12mo., net $1.35. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW DORAN BOOKS 















Five Editions in Three Weeks! 


RAYMOND: or Life and Death 


With Evidence for Survival of Memory and Affection After Death 


Siath Now Printing! 


“Contains a matter-of-fact account in minutest detail, of conditions in the spirit word.” 
—New York Times. “A startling demonstration of life beyond the grave.”—Kansas 
City Star. One of the most remarkable books brought forward by the war.’—New 
York Evening Post. Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.00 












A History of the Great War—Volume I 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS, 1914 By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


“As an authoritative account of the great catastrophe it will be at once appreciated.” — 
Philadelphia North American. “A classic which will never be superseded.”—Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll. Illustrated. Maps. Octavo. Net $2.00 


AN ORAL FRENCH METHOD 
By Mademoiselle Alice Blum 


A “short cut” to the speaking of French. Accomplishing what no book has succeeded 
in accomplishing before—the teaching of French sounds. Photographs. S8vo. 


A WOMAN AND THE WAR 
By the Countess of Warwick 


In which a brilliant leader of democracy among the women of England “speaks out” 
on the biggest topics of the day—war, suffrage, prohibition, ete. Portrait. Octavo. 


Net $2.00 
THE BATTLES of THE SOMME 
By Philip Gibbs Author of The Soul of the War 


Explaining the meaning—and the real progress—of the great British offensive. A 
graphic account of what Philip Gibbs has actually seen at the front. Illustrated. 
Maps. 8vo. Net $2.00 


SCARS AND STRIPES By Porter Emerson Browne 


Touching with the acid point of humor and sareastic common-sense, that most dan- 
gerous canker of American life—public indifference. “I do not know any man,” says 


ex-President Roosevelt, “who has made a more stirring and effective appeal for Ameri- 
can patriotism.” 
























Net $2.00 


Illustrations by Peter Newell. 


FICTION 
MICHAEL By E. F. Benson Author of Dodo, Arundel, etc. 


“Far and away the best novel Mr. Benson has written in years.”—New York Tribune. 
“A far better piece of literary work than his first and most famous novel.”—James L. 
Ford in the New York Herald. Net $1.35 


GREENMANTLE By John Buchan Author of The Thirty-nine Steps, etc. 
“A glorious yarn of mystery and pursuit.” “The biggest adventure story in many a 
day !” So say the reviewers. Net $1.35 
MENDEL By Gilbert Cannan Author of Three Sons and a Mother, etc. 


A remarkable novel, in which the translator of “Jean Christophe” demonstrates his 
own rich creative genius. Net $1.50 


ADVENTURES OF JIMMIE DALE: Or the Gray Seal 
By Frank L. Packard Author of The Miracle Man, etc. 


Millionaire, East side habitué, benevolent cracksman—and a mysterious woman— 
combine to make the best detective yarn since “Sherlock Holmes.” Net $1.35 


THE MAN WHO TRIED TO BE IT By Cameron Mackenzie 


The story of a number-six man in a number-ten job; with a hint for every man who 
lets his business drive him! Net $1.00 





Net $1.00 
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which this man has traveled to the 
eminence that is now his. The author 
has evidently set herself the task of 
taking the cold data which was fur- 
nished to her by Mr. Ford and making 
an interesting story. The result is a 
swiftly and vividly moving picture of a 
man’s ambitions and ideals and the way 
he surmounted obstacles to attain them. 

The author, Rose Wilder Lane, while 
relatively new to bookdom, has written 
a great deal for magazines and news- 
papers on the Pacific Coast and is one 
of the most successful and promising 
of the younger literary set. 


Isaac Mayer Wise, Founder of Ameri- 
can Judaism. By Max B. May. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A complete biography of Rabbi Wise, 
which is in effect a history of American 
Judaism. 

Wise was the most prominent Jew 
in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 





Katherine Keith 
Author of “* The Girl” 


tury, and his work is well worthy a de- 
tailed study. Many of his own writings 
are incorporated in the text and they 
reveal the man’s brilliancy and power. 


Tiger Land. By C. E. Gouldsbury. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

These are reminiscences of forty years’ 
sport and adventure in Bengal put into 
a new and cheaper edition. It is a vol- 
ume full of thrills and escapes and fights 
with big game and will strike a respon- 
sive chord in every sportsman’s tent.’ 


Pangerman Plot Unmasked, The. By 
Andre Cheradame. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A student of French politics now 
makes a study of the so-called Panger- 
man Plot. For those interested in pres- 
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ent developments abroad this book will 
contain much interesting and even start- 
ling information. 


With the French Flying Corps. By 
Carroll Dana Winslow. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

This young American studied the 
French method of aviation and in seven 
months qualified for service in France. 
He now gives a wonderfully vivid ac- 
count of his experiences, with a collec- 
tion of remarkable photographs made 
by himself. He was above Verdun dur- 
ing the German attacks and had many 
thrilling hours. 


Battles of Somme, The. By Philip 
Gibbs. George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

If you have wondered as to the real 
meaning—and the real progress—of the 
great British offensive on the Somme, 
you will find adequate explanation in 
this important volume by Philip Gibbs. 
Staff correspondent at the front, Mr. 
Gibbs has had the genius to invent his 
letters with a photographic vividness 
which enables the reader to visualize 
the battle-field as through a powerful 
lens. 


Middle Group of American Historians, 
The. By John Spencer Bassett. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

This is an excellent historical and 
biographical study the principal figures 
in which are Jared Sparks, John Ban- 
croft, Peter Force and John Motley. The 
book supplies a text-book covering the 
work of a group of historians who have 
been somewhat neglected in the more 
pretentious works. 


Balkan Freebooter, A. By Jan Gordon. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


This is the true story of a real out- 
law, the Serbian Petko Moritch. This 
picturesque character related his exploits, 
escapades and daring deeds to the au- 
thor, who has set them down so that 
they read like romance. The author has 
also made a number of very interesting 
sketches which have been used to illus- 
trate the text, and there is a frontis- 
piece which shows Moritch in all his glory. 


China Inside Out. By George A. Mil- 
ler. The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

Sketches of life in China, intimate, 
revealing, picturesque. Excellently il- 
lustrated and rich in interest. 


Renascence Tombs of Rome. By Ger- 
ald A. Dunes. E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 
Review later. 


Flying for France. By James R. Mc- 
Connell. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 

A very entertaining account of what 
the flying corps in France is doing, 
detailing some unusual and thrilling ex- 
periences. 











CHANGING 
WINDS 


By St. John G. Ervine 


A novel of modern Eng- 
land, telling the story of 
four young men and the 
effect of the war on their 


lives. $1.50 
Ready in March 


A SOLDIER 
OF LIFE 


By Hugh de Selincourt 


The story of a man’s 
mental readjustment to 
life after his return as a 
cripple from the war. 


$1.50 


The Best New Fiction 


REGIMENT OF 
WOMEN 


By Clemence Dane 


“A remarkable, notable 
novel. Will place the 
author among the lead- 
ing fiction writers.”— 


N. Y. Globe. $1.50 


LOUISBURG 
SQUARE 


By Robert Cutler 


An intimate, kindly and 
shrewd picture of con- 
temporary Boston. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
Ready in March 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Tells how, from earliest 
times, man has speciai- 
ized woman for. sex 
alone and woman has 
By VANCE THOMPSON striven to escape from 
that thralldom. The most searching and com- 
prehensive account yet made of the causes of 
the Feminist Movement and its means of suc- 
cess, written in Vance Thompson’s pungent and 

strongly individual style. 
Price, $1.25. Postage extra. 

At all booksellers, or from 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave.,. New York 


Italy, France and Britain at War. By 
H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Review later. 


Sea Warfare. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Kipling’s summing up of the sub- 
ject of warfare on the sea, most inter- 
esting in the light of the present pre- 
carious situation. 


13 Volumes. 
800 Illustrations. 


Mythology Color -plates, phote- 


Of all Races fy prigtea ana voua. 


General Editors: Louis Herbert Gray. Ph.D.., late as- 
sociate Editor, Hastings’s Encyclopoedia, and Prof. 
Geo. F. Moore, LL.D., of Harvard University. 


A fascinating subject for the educated general 
reader. Written by the world’s greatest scholars. 
“The value of such a work must needs be great.""— Outlook. 


Indo-Iranian volume just ready. 
Sold in complete sets only. $6.00 per vol. Alsoin leather. 
ASK for Prospectus and Terms. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer Street, Boston 





Juveniles 


Animals’ Christmas Tree, The. By 
John P. Peters. E. P. Dutton & Co. 25 
cents. 


Making Money Make Money 


Economist and Financial Writer 








A Book by a practical man of finance and indus- 
try, containing real help for thinking persons to 
better their financial conditions and acquire com- 
petencies thru the creation of wealth, not thru the 
avenue of speculation and gambling. 

Written from the author’s practical experience 
and training in financial and industrial work of 
more than twenty-five years, and from authentic 
data gathered in that time. 


Interesting illustrations show just what 
$100 may do if set at work earning money, 
and application is made by means of well- 
known persons and firms.—Chicago Herald. 

Profitable reading to the student of eco- 
nomics as well as the layman. 

—Columbus State Journal. 
Printed from large, well spaced type on high 
rade book paper. Frontispiece portrait of author. 


ound in cloth, gold stamping. 8vo, 315 pages. 
Price $1.50. 


Sold by general booksellers, or postpaid from 
the publishers. 


Booksellers can be supplied by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, or Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 


A. J. MUNSON & CO. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
20 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept. J. Chicago, Ill. 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 


imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 


** These dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
reader some as to the sweetness, pathos nh ie tom 
of the remai of the volume.”’—Louisville Times. 

Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 








Short-Story Writing 


Acourse of forty lessonsin the history ,form, 
Structure and writing of the - 

taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
of TheWriter'sMonthly. Overone hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 

250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein DEPT. 250. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SEND TO US FOR 


The Book News Monthly 


Subscription Combination 
List by which you will 
save money 





TheWriter’s Monthly 


Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 


A magazine of real help for all who write 


Here is a fresh bun- 
dle of inspiration and 
clear-headed, author- 
itative direction for 
all who would know 
the literary market 
and how to write 
whatthe editors want. 


Carolyn Wells says: “By far the best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is practical. 
So many aids to authors are vague and 
visionary in tone, but the advice in THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY is always 
clear, concise and to the point. It is written 
by people who have something to say and 
know how to say it. 


Fiction 
Verse 
Humor 
Journalism 


Drama 
Photoplay 
Vaudeville 
Public Speaking 





For this reason it 
achieves its end where others fail.” 





Single copies, 15 cents; yearly 
subscription, $1.00 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Box B  - =~ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















As indicated by the title, this story 
tells of a gathering of the animals such 
as the reunion in Noah’s Ark, when the 
wild and tame beasts, birds of the air, 
large and small alike, 


it with some choice berry, flower or 
fruit most beautiful and attractive. Har- 


mony reigned until contention caused by | 


the pig’s selfishness almost proved his 


own undong and the dissolution of the | 


peaceful party resulted. A lesson in 
self-abnegation is simply and pleasingly 
related in juvenile style. 


Dick Judson, Boy Scout Ranger. By 
George Frederick Park. 
McBride. $1.00. 


A clever story to interest Boy Scouts, 
all about a Scout who had some delight- 
fully thrilling adventures. 


Educational 


Mythology of All Ages, The. Edited 
by Louis Herbert Gray. Marshall Jones. 

This is the first of thirteen projected 
volumes which will deal in detail with 
the mythology of all lands and ages. The 
present volume is devoted to Greek and 
Roman Mythology, and was prepared by 
William Sherwood Fox. 
books on Teutonic, Celtic and Slavic, 
Finnish, Ugric, Siberian, Indian, Arme- 
nian and African, Chinese and Japanese, 
Oceanic, American, Egyptian and the 
Far East mythologies and folk-tales. 


This is an exhaustive study and will be of | 


great value to the schools. 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. 
Volume 8. Political Ballads, Illustrating 
the Administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Edited by Milton Percival. Oxford 
University Press. 

A collection of poems, largely lost to 
students because no contemporaneous 
collection was made of ‘them. With a 


congregated | 
around a Christmas tree, each decorating | 





Robert M. | 


There will be | 





good deal of pains, the present editor, | 


helped by others, has succeeded in gath- 
ering together these important adjuncts 


to the historical documents: bearing upon | 


the career of Walpole. 


Problems of Secondary Education. By 
David Snedden. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


One of the Riverside Text Books in | 


Education, an able study of how to deal 


welcome this volume. 


New-Year Books 








A BOOK EVERY BUSINESS MAN 
SHOULD READ 


THE WAR 
AFTER THE WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Co-author of “Charles Frohman: Manager and 
Man,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


The most timely and significant business 


| book that the European conflict has produced 


because it tells what is likely to happen 
when the armies return to peaceful pursuits. 
The probable effects of peace on the trade of 
the United States are interpreted in compre- 
hensive and forceful fashion. Every business 
man should read this volume. It has a direct 
— for his prosperity and his pocket- 
ook. 


PRUSSIAN REVELATIONS 


SEVEN YEARS 


AT THE 


'_PRUSSIAN COURT 


By EDITH KEEN 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 net. 


Miss Keen was for some years in the service 
of Princess Frederick Leopold of Prussia, sis- 
ter of the German Empress, as companion to 
her daughter, the Princess Margarethe. Clear- 
ly her receptive, companionable personality 
enabled her to absorb a good 
of information, and her chapters impress 
one not so much as merely giving Court gos- 
sip, but as imparting some real knowledge 
about the mentality of Prussian royalty. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN GLIMPSE 
OF THE GREAT ADVANCE 


TO VERDUN 
FROM THE SOMME 


By HARRY E. BRITTAIN 


With Introduction by James M. Beck. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00 net. 


This interesting book, written in easy 
graphic style by a keen observer, gives a real 
living picture of a visit made by the author 
and the Hon. James Beck, of New York, 
to many historic points along the Western 
Front during the Great Advance. 


FICTION 


A SPARKLING THEATRICAL NOVEL 


THE 


GAY LIFE 


By KEBLE HOWARD 


Author of “Merry Andrew,” “Forked Light- 
ning,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


The author is well known as a dramatist, 
actor, theatrical manager and producer; there- 
fore, this theatrical novel is not based on 
hearsay but on an intimate knowledge of his 
subject. His heroine is full of the joy of life 
and love and laughter, and her genius carries 
her through the rough-and-tumble of stage- 
land until she finds herself “a great English 
Comedienne” on an American stage. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AYLWIN” 


_VESPRIE 


with the secondary grades. Teachers will | 


TOWERS 


Myths and Legends of Babylonia and | 


Assyria. By Lewis Spencer. F. A. Stokes 
Company. $3.00. 

A book rich in the romantic and relig- 
ious lore of ancient Babylonia and Assy- 
ria. A book full of folk myths brought 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


In this posthumous novel the famous author 
of “Aylwin” employed his knowledge of folk- 
lore and the supernatural to weave their ele- 


| ments into a very human story. 








| JOHN LANE CO., New York 
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into the light of knowledge by recent 
investigations. The author is a thorough 
student and knows his subject well; he 
handles it admirably in a book that 
should become standard. 


England, From Earliest Times to the 
Great Charter. By Gilbert Stone. F. A. 
Stokes Company $3.00. 


A readable account of the people, cus- 
toms, art, literature, and social and 
political life, prepared from the modern 
viewpoint. A new English history in 
story form, wonderfully well adapted to 
school and general use. There are sixty 
full-page plates, the whole making a 
handsome as well as a_ practicable 
volume. 





Thornton Burgess 


A new photograph of the creator of 
* The Quaddies”™ 


How to Make Low-Pressure Trans- 
formers. Third Edition, with Additions. 
By Prof. F. E. Austin. 


A manual for the machinist, or a text- 
book for schools in which electricity is 
studied. 


Examples in Magnetism. Second Edi- 
tion. By Prof. F. E. Austin. Hanover, 
N. H. 


A text-book for students of physics 
and engineering. 


Benjamin Franklin, Printer. By John 
Clyde Oswald. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00. 

A very detailed study of Franklin’s 
career and production as a_ printer. 
Really intended as a school or college 
text-book. 


Agriculture and the Farming Business. 
By Oscar H. Benson and George Herbert 
Betts. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.50. 

Review later. 
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Some Scribner Fiction 








CHILDREN of the DESERT 


By LOUIS DODGE 


Author of ‘‘Bonnie May’”’ 
A Story of the Mexican Border 


The Rio Grande frontier, patrolled during the past eight months by 
the National Guard—this desert country with its cactus and its mesquite 
and its dust storms—is the dramatic setting of this intense story. 

A man and a girl, “children of the desert,’’ marry and live alone on a 
road that runs through the chapparal just outside Eagle Pass, Texas. 

Their deep love, their misunderstandings through utter difference of 
temperament, the mystery of her life, these are the elements of the drama 
which evolves into a tremendous climax. 

$1.35 net. 


THE CASTAWAYS 
By W. W. JACOBS 


“A rollicking sea tale. . . . There are flashes of the keenest wit, and 
the genial humor, so typical of Mr. Jacobs’s work, is to be met with 
throughout.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“Bright and sparkling with wit, and crowded with mirth-provoking 
situations.”—Boston Globe. 


“Mr. Jacobs’s people are all alive, all wonderfully human, and upon 
each and all of them he bestows a benign and contagious smile. He is 
the sort of humorist who can make the sun shine even on a dark day.” — 
Book News Monthly. $1.35 net. 


THE STORIES of H.C. BUNNER 


“Snort S1xEs” and “The Suburban Sage.” 
“More SHort Sixes” and “The Runaway Browns.” 
Two new volumes. Each $1.35 net. 


These two volumes add to the collected edition of Mr. Bunner’s 
stories—making it virtually complete—the very amusing and popular 
“Short Sixes: Stories to Be Read While the Candle Burns” and “More 
Short Sixes,” the collection in which, as Mr. Brander Matthews says, 
he was “more frankly a humorist than in any other.” With these and 
the recently published two volumes of his miscellaneous stories the 
readers of the new generation grown up since he wrote have before them 
all that made Bunner seem to so many the best story-teller of his day, 
and that is now repeating that impression in a notable revival of his 
popularity. 





Former Volumes 
Each $1.35 net. 
FIRST SERIES 
“THe Mince,” “THe Story oF A New YorKk House,” “JERSEY 
STREET AND JERSEY LANE.” 
SECOND SERIES 
Two groups of stories originally published as “LovE 1n OLp 
CLOATHES” and “Zapoc PINE.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Just Bad 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 
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iaits what J always want you to he, 
Without any frills—just Dad, to me: 

A sort of a pal, and the best of friends, 
Someone to point where the roadway wends; 
Someone to smile when my heart is sad— 


Che kind of a friend I need—Iust Bad. 
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Willsie 


An Appreciation 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


Mrs. Honoré Willsie’s books came through a photograph of 

her looks. This is a statement which, as I will explain 
later, has more than an accidental or a frivolous significance. 
I may say also that it is one I have seldom, if ever, seen made 
of any other author. Pulchritude is not a weakness of the 
modern author, male or female, and most authors are wise in 
publishing their books first and their photographs afterwards 
—when, in fact, their sales, in the judgment of experts, seem 
sufficient to support the shock to the public. 

The photograph, or rather photographs, of Mrs. Willsie 
to which I have reference, occurred in a copy of “Harper’s 
Weekly,” not so very long before that honored periodical was 
gathered to its fathers. They were taken, as carefully, almost 
threateningly, stated, by her husband, and represented Mrs. 
Willsie in the heart of the Arizona Desert; dizzily seated at 
the edge of a canon; in camp democratically at dinner, with a 
stunning hat and a still more stunning smile, and so on. Here, 
one said, was the veritable “Girl from the Golden West,” tall 
and fearless-eyed as Artemis; seriously speaking, something 
like a symbolic figure of that noble type of Western woman, 
which accounts so largely for the proverbial chivalry—and 
homicides—of that portion of America which is at once most 
romantic and most real. I speak, I admit, from hearsay, and 
from the novels of Bret Harte, Jack London, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, and Honoré Willsie—writers whose words it is impossible 
not to take. 

The letterpress accompanying the photographs was by Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, who described his first meeting with Mrs. 
Willsie. For once that pen that has been afraid to tackle noth- 
ing in the shape of embattled trusts, and giant wrongs, faltered, 
and failed to embrace its opportunity. “What! did the hand 
then of the potter shake!” The photographs, it will be re- 
membered, had been taken up by Mr. Willsie—and to them I 
turned again. One of these, particularly, haunted me, and, 
with my subsequent acquaintance with Mrs. Willsie’s writings 
in mind, I must be forgiven one more use of the word “sym- 
bolic’—Mrs. Willsie is seated in the foreground, a wilderness 
of sage brush all about her, and a lonely stretch of barren 
mountain in the near background. Her head, of which you only 
see the massive coiled hair, is bent in an attitude, as of sor- 
row, close over her knees, from which her right hand hangs 
listlessly, almost touching the cow-boy hat at her feet. “The 
close of a long day,” is the caption of the picture. Perhaps 
Mrs. Willsie only sat so because she was tired—but, if so, per- 
haps Rodin’s “Penseur” was only tired; but, at all events, both 
photograph and sculpture happened fortunately to suggest a 
deeper meaning for an intensely, if accidentally, poignant atti- 
tude. In the light of Mrs. Willsie’s books, that photograph has 
come to me to represent the attitude of her soul, the soul of a 
young American woman, to whom the idealism that made her 
country is a religion, in one of those moods of dejection which 
occasionally overcome all of us who love this great Republic, at 
what too frequently seems like an eclipse, or even a decadence, 
of that idealism. As she sits there, with bended head, like 


I WILL be frank in saying that my first acquaintance with 


some heroic weeper, in that austere wilderness, her attitude 
seems to be saying what Lydia says so finally in her inspiring 
new book “Lydia of the Pines” (Stokes) which is the occasion 
of these rambling remarks: 

“We've got too many lawyers in America. What I think 
America needs is real love of America. And it seems to me 
the best way to get it is to identify oneself with the actual soil 
of the community. What I want is this. That you and I, upon 
the ground where poor John Levine did such wrongs, will build 
us a home. I don’t mean a home as Americans usually mean 
the word, I mean we'll try to found a family there. We’ll send 
the roots of our roof tree so deep into the ground that for 
generations to come our children’s children will be found there 
and our family name will stand for old American ideals in the 
community. I don’t see how else we Americans can make up 
to the world for the way we’ve exploited America.” 

But to return to the progress of my acquaintance with 
Mrs. Willsie’s books. After reading Mr. Hapgood’s articles— 
or rather after looking at Mr. Willsie’s photographs—I chanced 
to be walking along Fifth Avenue, and glancing into a book- 
seller’s windows, I beheld one of those pyramidal displays of 
a new book which I have sometimes thought must have ex- 
hausted the whole edition—those awe-inspiring tumuli of best- 
sellers, or sellers with the best intentions. But the name of 
the book was “Still Jim.” It was by the lady of Mr. Willsie’s 
beautiful photographs—and it was a real best seller, said the 
bookseller, to whom I disbursed the needed dollar and what- 
ever it was—a financial risk, I may say, that I have never 
been guilty of running for any other modern novelist. Mr. 
Willsie is certainly a wonderful photographer. But, his pho- 
tographs, I said to myself, will need some living up to! How 
was it going to be with “Still Jim?” Well, to be frank, no 
young writer could hope to live up to Mr. Willsie’s photo- 
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graphs—but I was happily astonished to find how near Mrs. 
Willsie came to doing it. Apart from the book as a story 
(and “Still Jim” is a real story, full of the lure of action, and 
the appeal of genuinely living characters) its quality of at- 
mosphere, its breath of vast spaces, its sense of heroic action 
on a great stage, were remarkable. There was, too, that 
background of “character” to the writing, in which the life 
of a book mainly resides, and for lack of which so many clever 
books come and go, perishing like summer skies. 

There is a scene in the Makon Canon no one who reads 
it can ever forget, and generally the book has a moral force 
beyond its purely literary achievement. 

My first investment having turned out so well, there was, 
of course, no risk in trying another. So I bought “The Heart 
of the Desert,” and thus became, if I am not mistaken, 
possessor of Mrs. Willsie’s collected works up to that date. 
When I say that, in my opinion, “The Heart of the Desert” is 
one of the best “yarns,” and, if I may say so, one of the most 
virile love-stories, written in our time, it is not from any 
prejudice in favor of its subject-matter. As a boy, of course, 
I adored the American Indian of Fenimore Cooper, but, since 
then—words fail. If I have a bete noir in fiction, nowadays, it 
is the American Indian. I mention this purely personal, and 
unpopular peculiarity, merely to emphasize the delight which 
I took in Mrs. Willsie’s Indian hero in “The Heart of the 
Desert”—and his truly heroic wooing or winning of a white 
girl, with Mrs. Willsie’s, and, I am sure, all her readers’ entire 
concurrence. Never was such a masterful wooing, or one 
brought to winning through such heart-beating suspense, such 
a grim passionate race for love and life in so wild and star- 
lit and infinite a setting. Mrs. Willsie—for all her camping- 
out life (nine whole months, says my authority, Mr. Hap- 
good, in the Arizona desert without sight of another woman, 


and nothing to look at but the desert—and Mr. Willsie!) is 
“but yet a woman” in her love of masterful heroes. The man 
who wins the heroine in her novels is usually one who puts 
time enfolding her waist with a determined arm. 

So it was in “The Heart of the Desert” (one of the most 
stirring “first books” achieved by a modern writer) and so 
again it is in “Lydia of the Pines,” which combines all Mrs. 
Willsie’s qualities and characteristics in, if I may use such an 
expression, a maturing ratio. The book shows her as growing 
nearer and nearer to that symbolic photograph of her. More 
and more she is seen as the passionate dreamer of the true 
American ideal, a practical dreamer too, not afraid to arraign 
America to her face for wrong done in the past, and wrongs 
still a-doing. The theme of “Lydia of the Pines” is one of the 
noblest she could have chosen—the infamy of political corrup- 
tion that is so subtly and cruelly doing the last wrong to the 
Indian by the legalized theft of his pitiful “reservations.” He 
cannot even be left in peaceful enjoyment of his last few 
square miles of ancestral pine—that “Murmuring Pine” which 
provides pregnantly poetic headings for Mrs, Willsie’s chapters. 

“Where the pine-forest is destroyed, the pines never come 
again,”—such is the burden of this noble, and very moving 
aside the heroine’s “nonsense” with a strong hand—at the same 
story of a high-souled, but most human girl, whose family and 
friends are implicated in “real-estate” deals with Indians of a 
near-by “reservation.” It is a simple story too, moving among 
simple lives, in a simple Western miliev, which Mrs. Willsie 
presents with great fidelity, with many touches of humor and 
pathos. Lydia is the mainstay of her family, her mother being 


dead and her father a kindly, forceless man, unable to put up 
any fight against the poverty of his condition, and easily sub- 
ject to stronger men—such as his friend Levine, in a way the 
real hero of the book, and a curiously attractive character, for 
all his sinister dealings in Indian land. The friendship be- 


tween him and Lydia is one of the most attractive features of 
the book. A man of some culture, he is sympathetic with 
Lydia’s lonely spiritual and intellectual struggles, particularly 
her instinctive hunger for the great books of the world (a close 
and loving acquaintance with which, I may be permitted to 
add, is evident in all Mrs. Willsie’s writings). He was, of 
course, in love with Lydia, as all the men in the book naturally 
were, though sadly conscious of the years that inexorably 
divided them; and, whenever they met, this little dialogue, 
which goes through the book prettily like a refrain, used to 
be their farewell: 

“If you were ten years older, Lydia, and I were ten years 
younger—” 

“<Then,’ Lydia would answer, ‘we’d travel.’ ” 

‘Another strongly drawn and sympathetic character is the 
young Indian, Charlie Jackson, the protagonist of the hope- 
less Indian fight against the grafters of the “Reservation,” and 
it is impossible to read the scenes in which he takes part— 
particularly that most moving scene where the Indians are 
deported from their ancestral pines—without being stirred to 
that “noble rage” and alas! that hopeless sorrow, which ani- 
mated Lydia, as it does her creator. In “Lydia of the Pines” 
one sees Mrs. Willsie growing in strength, more surely be- 
coming one of the authentic voices of the nobler Americanism, 
and her book is sure of a huge welcome by those who have that 
at heart. I rather wish, though, that she had called it “The 
Murmuring Pine,” in which, doubtless, her many readers will 
entirely disagree; as most assuredly they will disagree with 
another mild criticism which, of course, I ought to be ashamed 
to make—the too insistent pervasion of the earlier pages by— 
babies, and infantile life generally. 

Monster that I am! I know it,—but I confess to feeling a 
little like Charles Lamb in regard to babies—only, of course, in 
literature—I prefer them—“boiled ma’am.” 








Honore Willsie at Her Desk in “The Delineator™ Offices 


Mrs. Willsie and Her New Book 


* Lydia of the Pines” 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


RS. WILLSIE is, first and foremost, a real American. 
M Coming of old New England stock she is moved by a 

deep love of her country, a love that reveals itself in 
whatever she writes, a love that is not blind to faults and perils, 
but is full of courage, and that seeks, through her talent as a 
writer, and by an amazing capacity for sheer hard work, to 
give itself for the betterment of conditions. 

She perceives a danger in the fall of the older ideals, of 
the stern New England spirit that first set this country moving 
on its far-reaching destiny, in the swamping inroad of alien 
races before which the old American breed is swept farther and 
farther from the homes it first built, not only physically but 
spiritually. And in her books she draws vivid pictures of this 
yielding and shuffling, taking her characters from descendants 
of the old stock, and showing where they fail to uphold the old 
ideals, and how, if America is to fulfil the noble promise of 
her youth, the young men and young women whose forefathers 
marked out the high and difficult path, must learn to walk 
therein, must hew out new and nobler ways, and must be ready 
to give, as well as to take. 

Mrs. Willsie’s outlook is no narrow, statebound one; she 
has lived intimately in the deserts of the Southwest, has 
climbed the rocky trails of the Divide, and has stared at the 
Pacific as well as the Atlantic. Her first books, “The Heart of 
the Desert,” and “Still Jim,” were set amid the sandstorms 
and under the hard blue skies of Arizona. Here she found what 
was left of true New England stock, pioneers and pathfinders 
still. As she tells us, “The New Englander is still at his job of 
trailmaking. He is building dams that open up great stretches 
of new country for thousands of families to live on. The old 
New Englander was essentially a trail-maker; he made the trail, 


and he made the law of the trail. That was all very well for 
awhile. He said ‘If you use my law you may use my trail.’ But 
afterwards he got lax about the law and left it to crooks and 
sentimentalists. He took to money-making, and refused to 
serve his nation in the futureseeing way that would have made 
his institutions live. He shrugged his shoulders and let the 
Italians and Slavs do what they would with the trail he had 
made. And that is‘why New England ethics are dying out in 
the country.” 

In “Still Jim” Mrs. Willsie shows the New Englander at 
his trail-making, and she shows him leaving what he has made 
for alien occupation. To be sure, her hero comes to see the 
error of his ways, and to take a truly vital interest in his 
country. But in this particular the author does not consider 
him typical. 

No one who reads Mrs. Willsie’s books can fail to be deeply 
interested in seeing how the writer grasps and lays before her 
public certain big problems confronting us, such as this of 
the downfall of the early traditions, the influx of races that 
have not our conception of government or of life, and now, in 
her latest book, the Indian problem. In “Lydia of the Pines,” 
the shameful story of our treatment of the red man is illum- 
inatingly told. It is told with measure and good sense, and is 
concretely pictured, the facts concerning one Reservation sup- 
plying the material. Those who wish to ascertain how closely 
Mrs. Willsie sticks to facts, need only hunt up the reports of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners in regard to the White 
Earth Reservation in Minnesota to find out. The whole story is 
there, told over and over again with endless, pitiful detail. In 
her latest novel, Mrs. Willsie has drawn intelligently upon that 
mass of testimony, handled it with a full realization of its 
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drama, and also with a peculiarly broad understanding of both 
sides. 

This book is the best thing she has yet done. In her 
character drawing she shows a power that is constantly grow- 
ing richer and more sympathetic. Her hero, John Levine, is a 
real creation. Here is indeed a typical Western American of 
today. Charming, kindly, gentle, honorable to his friends, 
especially to the young Lydia, whom he loves, he has neither 
honor nor principle when it comes to his country. The Gover~-. 
ment is something to be used for his own ends, and as for the 
Indians, whose lands he covets, there is no measure to the 
man’s iniquity. Indians don’t count. They are bound to die and 
starve and be diseased; they cannot make the money out of 
what they own that he and his friends could make, they cannot 
hold it against the aggressive white man. To lie, to cheat, even 
to murder where an Indian is concerned is no sin in the eyes 
of John Levine, it is merely an evidence of his fitness for suc- 
cess, of his right to be a leader among his fellow-townsmen. 

And, though Mrs. Willsie is unsparing in her delineation, 
she is also full of understanding. John Levine is a man to be 
admired and loved, as well as hated and despised. 

But it is on Lydia that the light is fully turned. Lydia is 
a girl in a thousand, and American to the last thread of her. 
We find her a young thing of twelve, perched in an oak, look- 
ing after her baby sister, asleep below in the baby-carriage. 
Unkempt, untidy, with no mother and a thriftless and likeable 
father, the child walks straight into our hearts with her cheer- 
fulness, her brave, enthusiastic spirit, her tireless energy and 
the gay, sweet whole of her; carrying a burden far too heavy 
for such young shoulders with never even a thought of com- 
plaint, she is as winning and as adorable as John Levine thinks 
her, and no more can be said. 

In this girl, and in one or two of her companions, young 
men with whom she grows to maturity through the haphazard 
encounters of childhood, the closer companionships of school 
and college, we see the awakening soul of the young generation 
now blooming into maturity. Lydia is, to be sure, too unusual 
to be typical. But her love for her country, strong enough to 
induce great sacrifices, her desire to understand the truth of 
things, her realization that even friendship and love must not 


be allowed to smother the high call of duty, that to love your 
country is more than mere enthusiasm at the sight of the flag 
and determined blindness to all but its good side, in these 
matters she hints at the new womanhood of America, just as 
Billy, her youthful lover, does at its new manhood. When the 
great question of whether or not the girl will side with the 
grafters or against them comes up for decision it is Billy who 
puts it. 

“Oh Billy, don’t make me decide that,” cries the girl, torn 
between her long friendship for Levine, who had been the one 
fine, upstanding, loving and helpful fact in her difficult young 
life, and her sense of right and wrong. But Billy answers: 

“Lydia, you must! You can’t havea friend and not share his 
problems, and you can’t live in a community and not share its 
problems, if you’re going to be worth anything to the world.” 

To say that this story, with its intimate and detailed pic- 
tures of a Middle Western community, its clever and loving 
studies of character, its keen and sharp delineation of the 
rascality and cynicism that make up so large a share of modern 
politics, and that seep through the very fiber of the popula- 
tion, to say that it is interesting is only to hint at the absorp- 
tion the book creates in the reader. There are tense and splen- 
did moments, descriptions that stir the fancy, a delicate appre- 
ciation of Nature; the love story is tender and noble, and there 
is a promise in the book, the realization that there is a creative 
force that will build more finely on the mistakes and weakness 
and selfishness of the past, which make it thrilling. 

So long as there are Billys and Lydias growing up in this 
country, so long as books like this book are being written, we 
need not despair as to our future. Mrs. Willsie is herself young 
and strong and fearless, talented and hard-working, for not 
only does she write novels and stories, but she runs a big 
woman’s magazine. Mrs. Willsie is a modern New England 
type of which we may well ‘be proud, and for which we are 
sure to be grateful. Her books will be one of the inspirations 
toward a larger view and a greater ideal of service, all the more 
helpful because they are such good stories, written of real peo- 
ple who live and stir us to love and admiration and pity and 
comprehension. 


A Few —— About Mrs. Willsie 


Honoré Willsie has unconsciously put into her stories 

of the Great West an uprightness and “straight from 

the shoulder” brand of ideals, that hark back to the sturdy 
days of the Puritans. 

Mrs. Willsie’s ancestors were of that New England stock 

who “went west,” pushing their way through an uncleared 


A DESCENDANT of the old “trail blazers” of America, 


wilderness and opening up new lands for conquest. This is 
her heritage. 

She was born in Ottumwa, Iowa, in a family one of whose 
most important possessions was a library of choice books. 
Here as a child she read the masters of English literature. 

At the University of Wisconsin she won a local reputation 
for her work on college magazines. Soon after graduation she 
married Mr. Henry E. Willsie, a mining engineer. There fol- 
lowed two years in the Arizona desert. Here was “infinite 
space, infinite peace, and infinite beauty.” “I awoke to my 
destiny,” says Mrs. Willsie. “I became a desert lover.” 


Mr. Willsie had set his heart on winning success as an 
inventor. Mrs. Willsie had always been secretly determined to 
become a novelist. Both felt that they needed the opportunities 
of the metropolis. About 1910 they came to New York. “There 
is only one man in New York, who will read about deserts,” a 
friend of Mrs. Willsie told her—“Theodore Dreiser.” 

So to Dreiser she sent her stories, and it was from him 
that she got her first words of encouragement. He offered 
her editorial work at a good salary, but Mrs. Willsie preferred 
to stick to her calling. It turned out that there were others 
than Dreiser who would read her stories of the desert, many 
of which, when they appeared in the magazines, attracted wide 
admiration. 

For “Harper’s Weekly” and “Collier’s” she wrote a number 
of special articles on the problems of divorce, immigration and 
the Reclamation Service. Norman Hapgood said of her: “She 
has the ability to get at the essentials of a big question and put 
it in simple, human terms.” 








The Literary Centenary of Keats 


By Henry € Shelley 
With Photographs by the Author 


trary dates in the lives of famous men. They are events 

over which they have no control. They do not represent 
either achievement or volition. There are cases, of course, in 
which they are convenient for remembrance; but inasmuch as it 
is often declared of a great writer that the most important events 
in his career were the publication of his various books, there is 
much to be urged in favor of literary rather than biographical 
centenaries. 

That is emphatically true of John Keats. In his brief life 
the most outstanding events were the publication of his three 
books of verse. And of those thrice-repeated challenges to the 
literary taste of his age the first was the most important. 
There are, indeed, students of the poet who argue that it is 
his literary work which is our main concern to-day. Chief 
among these is Sir Sidney Colvin, who will shortly give to the 
world an exhaustive study of the poet to whose verse he has 
devoted so many years of faithful and sympathetic labor. Sir 
Sidney is little interested in the homes and haunts of Keats; 
he is indifferent, for example, to such discoveries as those 
which have recently identified the house in which the poet 
lived during his brief sojourn in the Isle of Wight; but he does 
attach great importance to everything which bears upon his 
literary activities and his development as a poet. 

For all those to whom Keats the poet is more interesting 
than Keats the man this month of March, 1917, brings.round a 
memorable centenary. It was in March, 1817, that the young 
medical student put to the test of the larger reading public 
that high appreciation of his merits as a poet which had 
hitherto been confined to the small coterie of his immediate 
friends. This he did by means of a small, drab-bound volume 
bearing the title “Poems, by John Keats,” the title page of 
which set forth, over the date 1817, that it was “Printed for 
C. & J. Ollier, 3 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square.” 

As the correspondence of the poet for this early period 
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of his career is so scanty, little definite information is avail- 
able as to the genesis of Keats’s first book. 

We do know, however, that several of its poems had made 
a fugitive appearance some months earlier in the pages of 
Leigh Hunt’s “Examiner,” and it may be safely concluded that 
that early admirer united with George Keats and two or three 
others in urging the publication in volume form. It will be 
remembered also that Leigh Hunt figures in an incident con- 
nected with the final stages of the book’s production. Charles 
Cowden Clarke relates how one evening, during a friendly 
gathering at Leigh Hunt’s house, a messenger arrived from the 
publisher with the final proof sheets and an intimation that if 
there was to be a dedication it must be furnished at once. It 
was in obedience to that hint that Keats, withdrawing from the 
circle for a few minutes, penned, amid the buzz of his friends’ 
conversation, the sonnet to Hunt which begins “Glory and 
loveliness have pass’d away.” 

Evidence is available that Charles: Ollier, the literary 
partner of the publishers who had the honor of introducing the 
new poet to the world, had at first as high an opinion of 
Keats as his most partial friends’ In his own copy of the 
book he wrote a laudatory sonnet to the author, expressing 
his admiration of the poet’s “upward daring soul” and his 
“eager grasp at immortality.” Further, he believed Keats was 
justified in his ambition, and foretold that day when the oak 
should be “entwin’d” with his laurels. 

Unfortunately this warm appreciation soon gave place to 
quite another mood. For some reason which is not clear the 
poet’s brother George became dissatisfied with the brothers 
Ollier and seems to have vented his opinion in a sharp letter. 
To this epistle Charles Ollier replied with equal warmth, ex- 
pressing regret that the firm undertook to publish the book, and 
intimating that they were glad of the opportunity to end their 
share in the transaction. Charles Ollier’s tart letter has, how- 
ever, a more general literary interest. It is almost the only 
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record we have of the manner in which Keats’s first book :.was 
received by the general public. In less than two months after 
publication the “Curiosity” of that public was “satisfied.” By 
far the larger number of purchasers criticized the book in 
“such plain terms” that the publishers had offered to take it 
back. Nay, one customer hotly disputed the publisher’s opinion 
of its merits and roundly told them that it was “no better than 
a take in.” 

Happily for Keats, there was another side to the picture. 
Charles Ollier’s high praise has already been mentioned; in 
addition the young poet must have been encouraged by the 
appreciative review which Leigh Hunt gave the book in the 
“Examiner.” Hunt did more; he penned a return sonnet for the 
dedication, in which he declared he already saw “a flowering 
laurel” on the brow of the poet. 

It seems probable, too, that it was the “Poems” of 1817 
which won for Keats the friendship of Benjamin Bailey, the 
Oxford undergraduate who early divined the real greatness 
of the poet. Bailey it was who, in an Oxford newspaper, 
called upon his age to “countenance and encourage” the rising 
genius “and not to let him pine away in neglect lest his memory 
to after ages speaks trumpet-tongues the disgrace of this.” 
Bailey even anticipated the verdict of Matthew Arnold by de- 
claring the genius of Keats to be akin to that of Shakespeare. 

Keats’s ill-fortune in his first publishers was amply com- 
pensated in his second. The Messrs. Ollier disappeared from 
his biography after the angry interchange of letters with the 
poet’s brother, and the mystery of what became of the discarded 
“remainder” of the “Poems” of 1817 has never been cleared 
up. Two more volumes by Keats were to be given to the world 
in his lifetime, and each of these bore the imprint of Taylor 
and Hessey, of Fleet Street. These were the “Endymion” 
volume of 1818 and the “Lamia” volume of 1820. As all 
readers of the poet’s letters are aware, Taylor and Hessey, and 
especially the former, befriended the poet in a most generous 
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manner during his life and were among his most consistent 
champions after his too-early death. 

They were remarkable men, John Taylor being himself an 
author of genius; his circle of friends included not merely 
Keats but John Hamilton Reynolds, Haydon, Lamb, and many 
another gifted writer of the early nineteenth century. He 
lived over his place of business in Fleet Street, and the windows 
of the domestic rooms of his establishment looked out into the 
straitened prospect of St. Bride’s churchyard. Until a few 
years ago that rearward aspect of 93 Fleet Street remained as 
it was in the days when Keats and kindred spirits took part in 
many a merry gathering under John Taylor’s hospitable roof. 
But now the old building has been demolished, thus robbing 
the literary pilgrim of another of the few haunts associated 
with the London days of Keats. 

Another relic of those haunts will be found in an unsus- 
pected place, namely an annex of the South Kensington 
Museum. This takes the form of the facade of that Enfield 
home of the Rev. John Clarke where Keats went to school. 
Many years have passed since that building was demolished to 
make room for a railway station; and that even a relic sur- 
vives is due rather to the fact that the brickwork is an 
admirable specimen of early Georgian architecture than that 
it was associated with the schooldays of Keats. As Cowden 
Clarke, the schoolmaster’s son, stated in his brief history of the 
house, “it was of the better character of the domestic architec- 
ture of its period, the whole front being of the purest red 
brick, wrought by means of moulds into rich designs of flow- 
ers and pomegranates, with heads of cherubim over the niches 
in the center of the building.” 

In the complete absence of the poet’s birthplace, or any 
other building connected with his early years, there is some 
satisfaction in being able to gaze upon this relic of his school- 
days. 

That oblivion which has swallowed up the birthplace of 
Keats has also absorbed most of the other buildings associated 
with his life in London. The house at Well Walk, Hampstead, 
in which he lodged during the summer of 1817, has also been 
demolished. The one definite survival of his Hampstead days 
is Lawn Bank, the home of his close friend, Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, through whom, too, he was to make the acquaintance of 
Fanny Brawne. That this house of many memories survives 
compensates for innumerable losses. The portrait of Keats in 
his study is a memento of Lawn Bank; many of his most 
famous poems were written here, including the matchless “Ode 
to the Nightingale”; above all, as the house in which Fanny 
Brawne lived with her mother, Lawn Bank is perhaps the most 
poignant shrine of the Keats pilgrim. 
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There is another quiet retreat more central to the heart of 
London which must always appeal to the lover of the poet when 
he recalls how Keats became associated with it. 

“The last good days” of the poet’s life were spent at Win- 
chester; and when, renewed in health, as he thought, he re- 
solved to return to London, he asked his friend Dilke to secure 
him apartments, “quietness and cheapness” being the essentials. 
So it came to pass that the poet settled for a little in College 
Street, Westminster. Even after a hundred years, it would be 
difficult to imagine a thoroughfare more suited to the needs of 
Keats. Though in the heart of London it is not of it. Down 
one side runs the high wall of the gardens of Westminster 
Abbey, and from the upper windows of the old-fashioned houses 
on the opposite side of the street there are unique views of 
that historic building. This was as near a reproduction of the 


restful calm of Winchester as all London could furnish. . 


Here, if anywhere, the poet would find fit environment for the 
literary work to which he thought he had braced himself. 

But by this date—the autumn of 1819—Keats’s days of 
peace and work were all alike numbered. In London, he* was 
within easy reach of Fanny Brawne once more, and to be near 
her was to have no rest save when in her actual presence. 
Soon, then, the lodgings in College Street were abandoned, and 
thenceforward, in the close vicinity of the home of his disturb- 
ing mistress, the last sad act in the tragedy of this ill-fated 
genius moved onward to its solemn end. 

As a last hope, his friends and doctors urged trial of a 
winter in Italy, and he sailed for Naples in September 1820. 
The boat which bore him on that last journey was the “Maria 
Crowther,” a vessel singularly ill-adapted for the conveyance 
of such an invalid as Keats now was. As his last link with his 
native land, the “Maria Crowther” is a ship of unusual inter- 
est to the student of the byways of literature. Some inter- 
esting particulars of the boat are preserved at Lloyd’s. She 
was built at Chester in 1810, primarily for trading between 
Cardiff and Liverpool. She was only 127 tons register, while in 
the technical terms of the shipwright she was “brigantine rig, 
with standing bowsprit, square stern, carvel built, and eagle’s- 
head figurehead.” 

All attempts to discover even the crudest drawing of the 


“Maria Crowther” have failed. The vessel is recorded as 
having been lost off the Isle of Man in November, 1837, but 
neither among the descendants of the owners or the captain is 
there the least trace of any picture of the boat. However, from 
the records at Lloyds, and from his intimate knowledge of the 
type of vessel built in the early nineteenth century, Mr. H. J. 
Cornish has made a sketch which cannot fail to interest deeply 
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all who cherish the memory of Keats. The captain with whom 
Keats sailed, Robert Dawes, can hardly have been aware of 
the distinction of his passenger, as his granddaughter was 
wont to declare that she never heard her relative refer to the 
poet as having made a voyage with him. There is this interest 
about Mr. Cornish’s sketch of the “Maria Crowther,” namely 
that it enables us to form some idea of the vessel on board 
which Keats wrote his last sonnet, “Bright star, would I were 
steadfast as thou art—,” that sonnet which enabled the poet 
to crown his work with perfect lines and to enshrine in them 
for all ages the memory of his love. 
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OMEHOW, I do not picture him as one 
Who brawled in dirty inns from dusk to dawn, 
Who slobbered wine and fondled gutter-spawn 
From daybreak, void of rest, till set of sun. 


He must have known the fields outside the town, 
Where flowers bloomed and little children played; 

He must have wandered there and flung him down 
To dream a while, unhindered, unafraid. 


I do not picture him as one to sell 


Untainted love for pleasures soon grown cold; 
I do not picture him as young, or old, 
Because he sneered at love—and loved too well. 
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DWARD J. O’BRIEN had just published three little books 
E when I first met him several years ago. They had ap- 

peared in one season, and had directed considerable 
attention to their author. He was recently out of college, was 
full of large enthusiasms, and had so many plans for the 
future that those first three books inevitably took their proper 
position. They were evidence of his ability but one knew 
instinctively that they did not measure either the range or 
the type of work which he would do. His interests might lead 
him in any one of a number of directions, and no one would be 
able to say definitely that the direction was a surprise. Mean- 
while his wide reading and his keen enthusiasms were a con- 
stant delight. He was always ready to interest you in a new 
writer whom he had discovered or to draw your attention to 
an unusual aspect of an already favored author. 

Such was the impression which Edward O’Brien made 
when I first knew him. In those days if there was one line 
above others in which I should have expected him to specialize, 
it would have been poetry. He was continually meeting you on 
the street, in a library, in a bookstore—it didn’t much matter 
where, for the happening was always the same. He would be 
carrying in his hand one of those slender little volumes which 
say poetry in every contour. He would suddenly notice you, 
stop and exclaim eagerly, “Have you just a moment? I want 
to read you this poem of Anna Hempstead Branch’s. Well, 
anyway I want to read just these few lines. She’s simply 
marvelous!” It would be always like that, and it wouldn’t 
matter to him in the least that people turned around to look at 
him, frankly wondering that a man should stop right where he 
was and begin to read poetry. Sooner or later you too would 
forget the surroundings and become infected with his enthusi- 
asms until his “few moments” became many moments. 

If there was one department of literature which in those 
days I never associated with Mr. O’Brien, it was the short story. 
He was much more likely to be seen with a book than with a 
periodical. If I ever did see him reading a magazine, I have no 
recollection of its being a fiction magazine. Yet even then the 
forces were at work which were to turn him into the first real 
critic of the American short story. I recall that it troubled 
him vaguely, yet ever more insistently that Americans were 
prone to consider it natural that the best poetry should come 
from England rather than from the United States. He won- 
dered if it were not a deplorable tendency of Americans to 
think anything English a little better than a similar American 
product. It was true of poetry. He suspected it to be true of 
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all forms of American literature. He began to investigate, and 
made what, for him, certainly was a discovery—that the short 
story is the most characteristic expression of the American 
literary genius. 

It was an epoch-making discovery both for Mr. O’Brien and 
for the American short story. Having been once aroused to 
the fact that here was where the real emphasis of the 
American critic should be placed, he was not slow in going 
further. If we had developed the short story to the point 
where, as he still believes it had become the short story of the 
world, it was the duty of the American constructive critic to 
bring some sort of order out of the mazes of the short story 
world. It was needful to weed out the shaft of commercialism, 
and to find what was possible for the American short story. 
With Mr. O’Brien to think is to act, and while the rest of us 
were still listening to his enthusiasm for certain of the Ameri- 
can writers whom he believed to be doing fine work in short 
story writing, he was already immersed in a flood of magazines, 
preparing his first article on the best short stories of the year. 
Although I had heard him mention the subject a number of 
times, it was nevertheless a surprise to me when I happened on 
that first article on “the best short stories of the year” in a 
copy of the Boston Evening Transcript. I had not dreamed that 
his interest in short stories had taken such tangible form. 
The field which he covered was far less than seems necessary 
to him at the present time. He had only eight magazines— 
“Century,” “Scribner’s” “Harper’s,” “Atlantic,” “Collier’s,” 
“Forum,” “Metropolitan” and “Saturday Evening Post.” Even 
eight magazines represented a good amount of work in a new 
field. From that moment I believe it was clearly decided that 
he should undertake the large task of defining what the Ameri- 
can short story should be, and of analyzing as no one had 
previously analyzed, its possibilities. It was a matter of hit or 
miss with the majority of people. They had so many maga- 
zines to choose from, and so many authors, that it was all 
chance what they read and what they liked. On the other hand 
the editors were and still are trying to cater to the taste of a 
vague bugbear called “the public.” Mr. O’Brien found himself 


with a mission, for editors, writers and public all needed to be 
aroused to the possibilities of our finest and most characteristic 
type of fiction. 

The first year he could do little more than bring to the 
magazines a realization that there was at least one critic in 
the country who was anxious to treat their efforts seriously, 
to estimate what portions of their issues were worthy of 
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praise and to bestow such praise generously. He did some- 
thing for both authors and readers when he called attention to 
certain short story writers whose work he considered to reach 
the standard of art and to show signs of a promising future. 

Of course it was only natural that the second year’s 
work should be eagerly anticipated. In the first place the 
field which the critic was studying was immensely larger than 
that of the previous year. Both writers and magazine editors 
were alive to his work. It was in every sense a healthy en- 
thusiasm which awaited the new article. There was to be a 
book as well this year, and this was worthy of notice, because 
it was the putting into permanent form of the first really con- 
structive criticism which American short story writers had 
received. There were to be reprinted in the book the twenty 
best short stories which he had picked from his perusal of the 
magazines. Of course the book made a sensation. How great 
an influence it had will probably not be fully recognized for 
many years. Its success was doubly important because it in- 
sured the fact that Mr. O’Brien should go on with the work. I 
sometimes doubt, however, whether even a hostile reception of 
his book would have deterred him by this time, so ardently 
interested had he become in the fate of the American short 
story. 

As Mr. O’Brien sees it, there are a number of tendencies 
which have made our short story what it is in the American 
magazines. He does not bother much about these tendencies, 
because he feels sure that if once the American editors and 
authors were awake to the fine quality of our best short stories, 
they would no longer care for the other thing, and it would 
cease to be a problem. There is almost unbelievable competi- 
tion in American short story writing. Consequently the re- 
wards of story writing are appreciable, and a very large num- 
ber of writers have gone into it as a commercial proposition. A 
natural consequence has been that the separate magazines have 
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trained up a group of writers who can be relied upon to turn 
out the type of material which they want. This is the obvious 
source of the formula story-stifling as it is to every ideal of art. 
The fiction writer has been obliged to choose between turning 
out the type of story expected of him, and receiving good com- 
pensation for it, or of writing what he himself wishes to write 
and either not selling it or placing it at last in some market 
which is glad to get him because he has made his reputation 
in higher class magazines. So long as there was no recogni- 
tion of the fact that one type of short story was better than 
the other, it was a tremendous test of the author’s sincerity 
and of his attitude toward his work. 

It is only a few years since Mr. O’Brien began his work 
for the short story. Already we are seeing a change. In 
unlikely places we are discovering that people have listened to 
his words and have begun to appreciate the work of the 
authors whom he has praised. Already those authors have found 
that their value has risen with editors. There are an increas- 
ing number of writers who are discovering that they will write 
better if they stop to look deeply into the hearts of the men 
and women whom they meet every day, than in striving for the 
particular type of story for which a certain editor is looking. 
The small class who regard short story writing neither as a 
business nor as a profession but as an art is definitely on the 
increase. 

Mr. O’Brien has done his finest work for the future of our 
literature, when he has impressed the fact that it is the duty 
of our writers to express the spirit of America—that fine new 
spirit which is not an echo of the old world, but the living 
expression of a high and vital democracy. He has shown 
that by getting close to the heart of conscious America and 
reflecting her ideals, visualized in the lives of her people, they 
will be going so much that they will have no time to be 
inferior reflections of European authors. 
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proof of this fact was given when Edward J. O’Brien, 

in his self-imposed task of reviewing the short stories 
of the year and digcovering new genius, awarded the honor of 
having written the best short story in 1915 to Benjamin Rosen- 
blatt, the author of the now famous “Zelig.” 

To even the most casual reader of this story of the old 
Russian Jew who finds himself a bewildered stranger in a 
rushing, roaring strident city, a stranger with only one hungry 
poignant desire to go back to the land of his birth, it is immedi- 
ately apparent that the author has the rare gift of understand- 
ing and what is rarer still, the power of making others under- 
stand. 

This feeling was strengthened when I met Benjamin 
Rosenblatt face to face and asked him for a story of his life 
and endeavors. He began with a laugh that started in his 
eyes, eyes that at first I had thought humorous, but which in 
the course of his talk became tragic, and which, for lack of a 
better word, I can only call “understanding.” 

“T’ve never staked a gold claim in Alaska.” I don’t know 
why he said that. Perhaps it was an expression of a conscious 
or subconscious desire for adventure and travel. “But,” he 
added quietly, “I know life—life as it is lived in the tene- 
ments. And let me tell you that there is no place in the 
world where it is lived more intensely and fully. There are 
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joys and sorrows, there are comedies and tragedies that make 
up the common run of everyday affairs, all peculiar to the 
race and traditions of the people who live there. Let me 
illustrate. 

“A little newsboy, a vendor of Yiddish newspapers rushed 
home happily to his mother one day with the glad tidings that 
all his papers were sold, and in half the time that it usually 
took him to dispose of the lot. His eyes were smiling and his 
face flushed at his success. His mother grasped the paper that 
he had reserved for her and read the heavy headlines. Then 
she feverishly scanned the rest of the printed matter, and 
uttered a wild piercing screech. Soon the room was crowded 
with sympathizing women. The street grew black with peo- 
ple. The boy stood bewildered and stunned before the sobbing 
mass. The words, ‘Urmer Yussem,’ ‘poor little orphan,’ 
whispered in hoarse shaking tones reached his ears. And 
then came the explanation, heartrending and annihilating. 
There had been a terrible massacre in Russia and his father 
had been killed at the hands of the oppressors. Urmer Yus- 
sem! 

“That is but one of many like incidents that are lived 
among these people. But there is the glad side too, especially 
in the month of June. In many families there is rejoicing and 
pride such as a Vanderbilt or an Astor, Americans, descendants 
of the old patroons never feel. They are preparing for the 
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graduation exercises of their children. What that means can 
only be understood by one who lives among them and loves 
them. 

“Into this life I entered when I was ten years old. I 
came from Russia and was immediately plunged into the tur- 
moil of life on the East Side. I was at once set to work and 
earned the munificent sum of one dollar a week. All along, how- 
ever, the desire to learn and to write was within me. I am 
descended from a family of rabbis and scribes whom my 
mother proudly traces way back to the time of Adam—and 
further if she could. The respect for learning was bred in 
the bone with me. When a prayer book, the only literature of 
the orthodox Jewish child, fell, I would reverently pick it 
up and kiss it. The Hebrew saying, ‘Morah Rabuch, Morah 
Shumaim’—‘Fear your teacher as you fear the Lord,’ which I 
had learned as a child, still affects me. 

“My first association with American literature came 
through my work as a newsboy. I read all the papers that 
made up my stock in trade—and sold very few. In the 
same manner I learned the German language. I simply could 
not allow any printed matter to go unread. My first English 
books were ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and,one of Zola’s books. My 
admiration for Zola began at that time, and has never 
ceased. 

“Later came a closer relationship with American litera- 
ture. I began selling books for Collier’s and J. F. Taylor’s. 
My success here was far from brilliant. I was immediately 
taken up by the works of Robert Ingersoll, and could do noth- 
ing but sing his praises. Where a person wanted a dictionary 
I recommended Robert Ingersoll. Later Walt Whitman got 
me as bad. : 

“All along, however, I kept on scribbling. I had to; I 
couldn’t help it. When I was seventeen years old my first story 
appeared in the Yiddish»newspapers. At that time Jewish 
literature was in its infancy. There was no criticism or 
encouragement of any sort. After submitting about twenty- 
five stories, some of them translations from the English, my 
enthusiasm waned, and I stopped writing for the Jewish press. 

“It was in 1903 that my first English short story was 
published, in ‘The Outlook.’ Success turned my head. I was 
carried away, and in the great confidence of myself and my 
ability to succeed, I left the normal school for teachers I was 
then attending, and decided to devote my entire time and 
thought to writing. But here a period of failure, sickness and 
discouragement set in. My stories were returned, and after 
sending them to three or four magazines only to have them 
rejected I put them away, ignorant of the fact that one 
must keep @n sending manuscript just as long as money for 
stamps can; be scraped together. There was one story that 
I especially liked. It was ‘Old Mr. Cohen,’ out of which 
‘Zelig’ grew. The editors thought it good but not of their 
type of literature. They asked for something else. It was 
then that I bethought myself of entering the Short Story class 
at the New York University. The stimulus I got there did me 
good. Professor Wilson, my teacher, whose kindness to me 
I can never forget, immediately saw the flaw in my story. 
He said it was heavy but possessed literary value. I revised it, 
and under the influence of his encouraging words I sent it to 
‘The Bellman.’ You know the rest. 

“Of course my one ambition in life is to dip my pen into 
that terrible sea of passion and emotion so typical of the 
Jewish people as one who is of them sees it. I want to 
interpret the spirit that sways them in their dealings with one 
another. ‘Urmer Yussem.’ You don’t know what a wealth of 
pathos and love those words signify. The English transla- 
tion can never come up to it. 

“You ask whether I believe in the forms and cere- 





monies of the people about whom I write. I-do with all my 
heart. They are the traditions that have been handed down 
through the ages, and have been instilled into my blood. When 
I laugh I laugh with my people, not at them, when I weep it is 
at some sorrow I am sharing with them. 

“When I wrote ‘Zelig,’ I had an actual relative of mine in 
mind. I didn’t know him well, one couldn’t know him well; 
only I heard that in Russia he was a different man, not the 
bewildered, submerged, depressed being that I knew. He was 
as a tree drooping when it is transplanted from its native soil. 

“That to a great extent is true of every Jew when he 
comes to America. He is a stranger out of a strange land and 
full of strange mannerisms and customs. He is immediately 
plunged into the grind of wage-earning, and hasn’t time to 
assimilate new ideas and modes of living. The people do not 
understand him. For instance: 

“Some time ago Sholem Aleichem, the Jewish humorist, 
died. The press, in speaking about him, showed very little 
intimate knowledge of the man, his life or his works. They 
were writing about a stranger in whom they were momentarily 
interested—nothing more. 

“Now take a similar situation in Russia. The Jewish 
writer, Bialik, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
work in the literary field. A veritable jubilee was held in 
honor of it. The Russian magazines and newspapers were full 
of him and the Russian authors wrote about him and to him 
with such intimacy and knowledge as was surprising. The 
fact is that the Jew has lived there for centuries and has had 
time to take root. In spite of all oppressions and ill-treatment 
Russia is home to him, just as America grows to be the home 
of his children. Just as long as the Jew comes here after he 
has spent his childhood and youth in his native land, there is a 
tragedy of the deepest kind. ‘Zelig’ lived through that, and so 
do those who are more intelligent and intellectual than he. 

“Don’t for a moment imagine though that that detracts 
any from his appreciation of American independence. The 
difference between barbaric Russia and enlightened America is 
too great for him not to feel it at the moment he steps into 
the new world. He in time makes a most loyal citizen—only 
it isn’t home, home without any political significance. 

“IT think a good many of the other writers about the life 
of the Ghetto miss that deeper feeling and true delineation of 
character in the lives that they describe. They stand off and 
write about what they see with their eye’. There is no 
intensity of, feeling, no understanding of emotion. In many 
cases the story is not even typical of the Jewish life it pro- 
fesses to describe. There isn’t enough in the Jewish char- 
acter that is really racial. Take away the suffixes “sky” and 
“berg” from the names of the so-called Jewish type, and he 
might as well be German or Italian. 

“There is withal a desire to amuse, to cater to the whims 
of the public. The story is written for effect, for the snap or 
surprise at the end. There is an attempt to follow in the foot- 
steps of O. Henry, who, I understand, has been compared to 
Guy de Maupassant. I could never see that. De Maupassant 
lived and felt the life about which he wrote. That is the 
reason he will live forever. O. Henry was amused at the life 
he saw about him and passed on the joke. He is practically 
unknown outside of the United States. It goes without saying 
that I would rather choose de Maupassant as my model, 
although it is toward the ideal of Zola that I am working.” 

That was all. Only I understood now why Benjamin 
Rosenblatt could in his stories give one the impression of the 
sound of a wailing muted violin. I understood too why Mr. 
O’Brien could call “Zelig” a “noble addition to American 
literature,” for the story was intensely America as seen by the 
eyes of an exile. 
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Frank J. Wilstach 


URING the twenty odd years that I was keenly engaged 

D in collecting for my “Dictionary of Similes,” I had many 
curious adventures. In my “Dictionary” there are seven- 

teen thousand and three similes; but to relate all the various 
experiences in their quest would require a volume of goodly size. 

Not many years ago I was invited, when in a western city, 
to spend the evening with a friend whom I had known in boy- 
hood. Having a splendid business ability, and as opportunities 
had come his way, he had amassed a large fortune. He had 
said to me: “Come up to dinner and we'll: spend the evening 
in my library.” Here was a chance to talk over old times and, 
incidentally, to dip into some rare volumes and denude them 
of their similes. I walked about his library and observed and 
admired its treasures. Here was delight for a booklover! All 
the books had been gorgeously rebound in morocco, each set in 
some special design. It was a fascinating and engaging pros- 
pect. What rare morsels! What an inviting feast! 

The first book I picked out of the shelves was a folio of 
Plutarch, printed by Richard Field, who was Shakespeare’s 
friend, and who was the publisher of his “Venus and Adonis.” 
Shakespeare might have held this book in his hands. It was 
printed in’ 1601. 

To my surprise my friend had the body of the book 
enclosed in tissue paper, carefully pasted. I suggested that we 
remove the tissue; but to this he objected. I had seen a copy 
of Field’s “Venus and Adonis” at the Elizabethan Club at Yale; 
but here was a chance to examine the letter press of Field’s 
famous “Plutarch.” It was a chance denied me, and I could 
only commiserate with the owner, whose interest in the price- 
less tome consisted in possession only. That this pride of 
possession is no new thing is proved by Alexander Pope’s 
simile: 

“To buy books only because they were published by an 
eminent printer, is much as if a man should buy clothes that 
did not fit him, only because made by some famous tailor.” 

I could not refrain from repeating this to my friend, and 
his reply was interesting: 

“These books are priceless treasures. A-great many of 
them are not to be found, I am assured, outside of the British 
Museum. I don’t care a snap about old Plutarch; but I do 
enjoy owning a book which was printed during Shakespeare’s 
time, by the publisher of ‘Venus and Adonis.’ You can buy a 
reprint for a dollar; but I do not propose having this original 
copy fingered up by everybody who comes along.” 


The Adventures 


of a 


Simile Hunter 


By 


Frank j. Wilstach 


Here was a distressing condition of affairs. But there 
was no help for it. Then I examined other books; some beau- 
tiful sets—the leaves uncut! I was reminded of Bulwer’s 
simile: 

“Man is like a book,—the commonality only look to his 
binding.” 

I had heard of rich men buying books by the yard—to 
fill a space in a so-called library; but this was the first time I 
had come upon an actual instance. It was, to me, almost in- 
credible. I could not refrain from telling my friend of an 
anecdote told me by that arch wag, Robert H. Davis. A man 
who knew an actress wanted to send her a Christmas gift. He 
said to a friend. “I think I’ll send her a book.” The friend 
replied: “No use doing that; she has one!” 

The evening was not altogether fruitless. I had found that 
there was truth, unhappily, in Alexander Pope’s simile; and I 
had been able to examine many lovely examples of the binder’s 
art. But, as far as gathering any odd and curious similes, 
that was quite impossible. 

For many years I had been in quest of two volumes that 
had completely baffled me. The first of these was “Joineriana, 
or the Book of Scraps,” attributed to Samuel Patterson; and 
“The Similitudes of Demophilus.” I had read of the first of 
these books, “Joineriana,” that there was in it “many quaint 
similes.” But, to find this book was another matter. It was 
not catalogued in any of the great libraries of the world. One 
day, a dozen years ago, when I happened to be in Boston, I 
dropped into the old book store which was then located in the 
basement of Old South Church. What was my surprise, when 
fumbling through the books in the old English section, to 
come upon the second volume of “Joineriana,” bearing the date: 
“London: Printed by Joseph Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
1772.” The first volume was not to be discovered: it had van- 
ished. I purchased the odd volume and went my way. Two 
years later I dropped into the old South Church bookstore, and, 
greatly to my surpfise, found the first volume of “Joineriana,” 
staring me in the face, and in exactly the same shelf where I 
had found the second volume. And now for the quest of 
similes: After a careful reading of these diverting little tomes, 
so long sought, they did not contain a single simile! 

As to “Demophilus,” the first of the simile makers, I 
despaired of ever finding his “Similitudes”; and to have my 
“Dictionary of Similes” go to press without some examples 
from this old Greek was not to be considered. But when you 
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can’t find a book indexed in any of the great libraries, “hope 
does not hop high.” Then it is that one tastes despair. All I 
could discover about Demophilus was that he “flourished about 
the commencement of the Christian era, and prior to the reign 
of Maximus Tyrius”—at Athens. Also, that he “evinces great 
acuteness of observation, deep knowledge of human nature.” 
It was small comfort to learn that the “first English transla- 
tion was made in 1835,” if the book was not to be discovered. 
So it was that the manuscript of my “Dictionary of Similies” 
had to be sent to Little, Brown & Co. with Demophilus left out. 

Then, before the galley proofs began to arrive, I had 
occasion to visit a corner of the basement in the house where I 
reside, in quest of a trunk. There, moving things about, I dis- 
covered a box of old books which were from my father’s library, 
and which had been sent to me by my brother. I had quite for- 
gotten about this box of books. I opened it, and the first book 
I picked up was one labeled “Ancient Fragments.” Tucked 
away in the back, I discovered “The Similitudes of Demophilus, 
or Directions for the Proper Regulations of Life.” The book 
was printed by William Gowans, New York, 1835. So it was 
that I had Demophilus all the time; and it, very likely, reposed 
in my father’s library and was examined by me many times 
when I was a boy. While “Joineriana, or a Book of Scraps” 
proved a thorough-going disappointment—not so Demophilus. 
Here was a jeweler’s tray of sparkling gems. 
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Years ago, when my collection of similes had not reached 
the point where I could hope for immediate publication, I had 
read somewhere that it is “hard to find a simile when one is 
searching for one.” When I was called upon for a title page, it 
occurred to me that the quotation in question would be an 
excellent justification for the book. But where had I met with 
the lines? Who was their author I could not remember. I 
searched high and low and could not find them. Meanwhile I 
had sent an announcement of the book to a friend in England— 
a friend to whom I had given George Moore’s “Vale.” He im- 
mediately wrote me: “I think it would be a fine idea to use on 
the title page: ‘It is hard to find a simile when one is seeking 
for one,’ by George Moore. I find that you marked it in the 
copy of ‘Vale’ which you presented me when you were last in 
England. 

Finally, another little surprise. I began’ the “Dictionary of 
Similes” in 1894, through having seen “spread like wildfire” in 
three morning papers in Boston. I looked for a “Dictionary of 
Similes” and found one had never been made. The phrase was 
in common use in all American newspapers; yet, after twenty- 
two years of search, I never found it used by a recognized 
American writer; but found it in the writings of Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Charles Darwin. It is an English proverb which has 
been adopted by American journalists. 


lan Hay Beith 


Author of * The First Hundred Thousand 


LONG time before “The First Hundred Thousand” 
A placed Ian Hay (Captain Beith) in the first rank: of 

fame, a leading American paper said of him: “Mr. Beith 
differs from most of his British contemporaries in having no 
underlying motive in his writing other than to interest and 
please his audience—to tell a good story and to tell it well.” 
This motive—or lack of it—expresses, in a nutshell, the charm 
of his earlier novels, which, perhaps, are apt to be lost sight 
of in the “fierce light” which now beats on the author of “The 
First Hundred Thousand.” 

It has come to be the expected thing to have the market 
flooded with the earlier, and often quite worthless productions 
of an author who has achieved a success. Once he has written 
a book, about which everybody talks—the truest mark of suc- 
cess—the skeletons in his literary closet all begin to rattle. 
Ian Hay is a decided exception to this rule. In the first place, 
his earlier novels do not need to bask in the reflected glory of 
the really great book he has written on the war. They are 
quite able to stand on their own merits, and ever since the pub- 
lication of “The Right Stuff,” the first of his books to appear 
on this side of the water, his reputation as a writer of good 
literature, and his popularity as a humorist of the first order 
have both grown steadily. 

“The Right Stuff’ was published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company in this country in 1910, when its author was quite 
unknown, not only to the reading public, but also to critics. 
Mr. Hay—or Captain Beith, as he is now more universally 
called—in offering the book to the American public, wrote a 
quaint little Preface which was, virtually, a modest apology. 
“IT consider it my duty, as author of this volume,” he wrote, 
“to buttonhole the reader on the threshold of the story, and 
caution him. This done, he goes inside under no illusions and 
at his own risk. ‘The Right Stuff’ was written originally for 
English and Scottish readers, the author (an individual of a 
retiring and unsanguine disposition) never having considered 
the possibility of his work falling into the hands of a larger 


and less parochial public. . . . The author also ventures to 
believe that men and women and children—especially children— 
are much the same all the world over, and that a simple study 
of human nature, set down without malice, illustrated by pic- 
tures of the common joys and sorrows of life, and interwoven 
with the ancient and unoriginal, but never-dying theme of the 
way of a man with a maid, may meet with as sympathetic and 
indulgent an audience on the west side of the Atlantic as it 
has done on the east.” 

The book was an immediate success. Mr. Hay had the 
rare gift of holding one’s interest without creating a feeling of 
tension, and as a result, his readers found entertainment which 
refreshed rather than wearied. His style, his unconscious 
piquancy and simplicity were universally likened to Barrie. 
“So canny a young Scot,” said one reviewer, in speaking of a 
character in the book, “is nowhere to be found outside the 
creations of the lamented Ian Maclaren or J. M. Barrie. He is 
so altogether likable and human.” “The Book News Monthly” 
said: “Ian Hay is a new writer and we welcome him, hoping 
that the real promise given in “The Right Stuff’ will be ful- 
filled in the books that come after.” 

The promise was, indeed, fulfilled. “A Man’s Man,” the 
story of one Hughie Marrable, followed “The Right Stuff” in 
1911. Hughie, because he is “disappointed in love,” wanders 
over the face of the earth having many strange adventures, 
and in the course of his roving, lands upon our shores. And 
here Mr. Hay gave a picture of that great institution, Coney 
Island, from a British point of view, which was at once so 
amazing and laughable that reviewers were divided about it. 
One critic remarked: “The material for this highly imagin- 
ative chapter on Coney Island was evidently derived from 
some person—a hasty visitor to our shores—who had a pipe 
dream.” On the other hand, another writer said: “The author’s 
explanation of Coney Island to his British readers may serve 
as an example of his acute observation and of his sprightli- 
ness.” At any rate, all dissenting voices were hushed when 
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the charm and delicious humor of the book came under discus- 
sion, and the verdict was unanimous that “A Man’s Man” was, 
indeed, the “right stuff” again. 

In 1912, “A Safety Match” appeared. It .has nothing to 
do with a safe and sane method of procuring a light, but is the 
story of a young girl who marries a rich man for her family’s 
sake, and of her narrow escape from unhappiness. The two 
find, eventually, that they love each other, of course, and all 
ends happily. It is not a new plot, by any means, but Mr. 
Hay brought to it his keen sense of humor and a distinct gift 
of description. He is, moreover, the sort of writer who can- 
not make a remark that he does not put it in a new dress and 
a striking one. 

In the following year eame “Happy-Go-Lucky.” The title 
is a capital one, and gives an excellent idea of the book. Mr. 
Hay, himself, must have been in holiday mood when he wrote it, 
for one cannot chuckle through its pages without sympathizing 
with all young things who gambol and frolic in the very 
joy of being alive. It is pure romance and laughter—non- 
sense, if you will, but nonsense based on a keen comprehension 
of the foibles of human nature. 

Then, in that unsuspecting English spring of 1914, came 
“A Knight on Wheels.” It is the story of a most original 
young man and his delightful adventures as an amateur Don 
Quixote who went abroad in an automobile that seemed almost 
human. A few months later, when England was marching to 
war, “Punch,” that gruff old gentleman, who is always chary 
of praise, said: “As in the enervating luxury of peace, so in 
the stern stringency of war, we have always a use, and a good 
use, too, for the humorist. But he must be a jester of the right 


sort; not bitter nor flippant, not over boisterous nor too ‘intel- 
lectual.’” Humor for humor’s sake is what we want, and in 
these anxious hours something to make us laugh quietly and 
unhysterically, if only by way of temporary relief. Mr. Hay 
hits the mark about eight times out of ten in ‘A Knight on 
Wheels.’” Its author was already training at Aldershot, in 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, and six months later, 
Ian Hay was in France, at the front, with all his future books 
in the hands of Mars. 

“Scally,” a slight but sympathetic little dog story, which 
the author characteristically termed in the sub-title “The Story 
of a Perfect Gentleman,” was published in 1915, when messages 
from Mr. Hay were few and far between. Of “The First Hun- 
dred Thousand,” which appeared in March 1916, there is little 
need to speak. It has been read, and re-read, from one end of 


, this country to the other. England has called it “the greatest 


book of the war,” and England knows. Years ago it was 
said of Ian Hay that he possessed a delicate, whimsical humor, 
possible only to the man without egotism, who refuses to take 
himself seriously, and to the man of deep feeling as well, who 
only avoids sinking under the tragedy of things, by playing 
lightly upon their surface. It is doubly true of him, today, 
for the optimistic humor which he has knit into the tale of 
Kitchener’s “First Hundred Thousand” is, indeed, the laughter 
of true courage. 

Mr. Hay’s publishers expect to issue this spring, “Pip,” a 
story of English school-boy life, which was the first of his 
books to appear in England, and later in the year, “Carry 
On,” a continuation of “The First Hundred Thousand” may be 
expected. 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS. D.D 


My Youth,” by William Dean Howells (Harper and 

Brothers, $2.00), and “Letters of Richard Watson 
Gilder,” edited by Rosamund Gilder (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $3.50), have received hearty welcome because they tell 
of two remarkable literary men, their ideals and their work. 
But to one who reads them one after the other they are note- 
worthy for an entirely different reason. The two men were 
ardent lovers of home and the picture of home life presented 
would make the books abundantly worth while, entirely apart 
from other riches that crowd the pages. 

Fascinating glimpses of father and mother, of wife, of 
home pleasures and home hospitality are the delight and the 
inspiration of those who linger over the records of the strug- 
gles and achievements of these two’men who have done so much 
to make our literary history. 

William Dean Howells was born in a brick house in Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Ohio, which had two rooms with a lean-to. “My 
father and mother were very happy there,” Mr. Howells wrote, 
“they never owned another home until their children helped 
them work and pay for it a quarter of a century afterward, 
though throughout this long time they made us a home inex- 
pressably dear to me still.” From one of the later homes, 
made in a rented house, young Howells went away to earn 
money for the family in a town near-by. His departure seemed 
a tragedy to him, and the first days in the new town were a 
time of torture. The apple-green color of the sky on the day 
when he left his home was always afterward associated in 
his mind with the despair that filled his soul. On another 
occasion, when he went to the home of an uncle in Dayton, 


Tx» of the rare books of the winter season, “Years of 


the torture was repeated. “I fell asleep with the radiant image 
of our log cabin before my eyes,” he wrote. 

At last the labors of the different members of the family 
were rewarded by something better than a log cabin. “Its 
possession had been the poetry of my mother’s hard-working, 
loving life, and no doubt she had watched with hope and fear 
the maturing of each of the notes for it,” Mr. Howells said. 
“Years later, when I came back from a long sojourn abroad, 
my mother and father were growing sweetly old in the keeping 
of the place. Not only the door-yard trees which we boys had 
brought from the woods had each its colony of birds, but in the 
eaves a family of flying squirrels had nested. I do not know 
whether I can impart the sense of peace and security which 
seemed to have spread from the gentle household to them, but 
I am sure that my mother could not have realized a fonder 
vision of the home she had longed for through so many years.” 

Richard Watson Gilder, too, loved the home of his boyhood. 
“My beloved Bellevue,” was a reference he made once to the 
house in Bordentown, New Jersey, where the Gilders lived. 
Later he wrote a poem on “The Old House,” which began: 


“Home of my boyhood, home of my dreaming childhood, 
House that I love with a love instinctive, changeless, 
Ancestral, mystical, passionate, tender, sorrowful; 

Old house where I was born and my mother before me.” 


When, in 1874, Mr. Gilder married Miss Helena de Kay, 
their first home was a prophecy of what later homes were to 
be—a place of refuge, the abode of serene joy, of unselfish love. 
In this first home “they lived on the simplest possible scale,” 
Miss Gilder says, “as they had not only to support themselves 
on my father’s salary, but to contribute to the support of my 
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mother’s family. The purchase of each new piece of furniture 
was, therefore, an exciting and delightful event. ‘I feel quite 
set up,’ writes the young housekeeper to Mrs. Foote. ‘I have 
some new furniture (second hand)! The comfort of having a 
bureau and a wardrobe is greater than I even supposed, and 
my bedstead is very pretty—mahogany and old-fashioned. 
With a carpet, and R’s pretty bureau, my corner looks quite 
palatial.’ ” ; 

Happiness was increased in their first little home by the 
privilege of welcoming to it their growing host of friends. 
And when, eleven years later, they transferred their home to 
Marion, Massachusetts, guests delighted to abide under their 
roof. The remark of a friend to Mrs. Gilder which is quoted 
by Miss Gilder, indicates how complete and popular was their 
hospitality. “Well!” she said, “you seem to have everyone 
here at one time or another. I should not be surprised to see 
the Emperor of China arrive.” At that very moment the 
Marion stage stopped at the door, and “there descended from 
its musty depths not, indeed, the Emperor of China, but the 
distinguished Oriental, Okakura Kakuzo, in full Japanese 
regalia.” 

It is not remarkable that home .meant so much to Howells 
and Gilder. The earliest memories of each were of a devoted 
father and mother. The senior Howells was the companion of 
his son. He was an impractical man, but he knew how to make 
a chum of his son. He guided him in his reading and influ- 
enced the shaping of his ideals. He was the soul of the family 
life. He was never too busy to joke with other members of the 
household and to join in their sports. Even when he was 
stricken with paralysis, “it was his joy to join his gray-haired 
children at the board in his wheeled-chair and share in their 
laughing and making laugh.” 

And here is the novelist’s picture of his mother: “Each of 
us lived in the intelligence of her which her love created... . 
At night she sewed or knitted for us, or darned or mended the 


day’s ravage in our clothes till, as a great indulgence, we fell 


asleep on the floor. If it was summer we fell asleep at her 
knees on the front doorstep, where she had sat watching us at 
our play till we dropped, worn out with it; or if it had been a 
day of wild excess she followed us to our beds early, and 
washed our feet with her dear hands, and soothed them from 
the bruises of the summer-long shoelessness. She was not only 
the center of home to me; she was home itself.” 

Mr. Gilder, senior, was the companion of Richard, and his 
inspiration. Eagerly the father watched his son as he showed 
signs of genius. During the war, when father and son were 
near each other at Alexandria, Mr. Gilder wrote to his wife: 
“Have you seen Watsey’s letter in the last ‘Long Island Times?’ 
He evidently has a genius for writing. It will not be long be- 
fore he beats his ‘daddy’ at that business. I did not write one 
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word of either of his letters. In fact, I knew nothing of them 
until I saw them in the paper.” 

More than twenty-five years later “Watsey” revealed the 
power and tenderness of his father’s influence in his life by 
his request that in his poem, “The Passing of Christ,” these 
lines be inserted: 


“Who turned the God of Fear 
To a father, bending near.” 


How his. heart was bound up with that of his mother is 
evident from a letter of July 8, 1885, when he wrote: “We 
buried mother to-day. . . . Strange that one of my age should 
have an orphaned feeling. But it is as if the rest of the 
house I was in had been lifted away, and I was out in the 
night under the open sky.” 

One to whom home and father and mother had meant so 
much could not but be a good husband. Mr. Gilder’s love for 
his wife found expression in many poems, and during the first 
year of their married life he gathered these into his first book 
of verses, “The New Day.” In the preparation of this volume 
Mrs. Gilder had a share; the illustrating work was done by 
her pencil. “The book was published October 16, 1875,” the 
author wrote: “It was great fun bringing home, days before, 
first the dummy, second the uncovered copy, and third the 
book! He found two new poems, lately written and kept from 
her with great presence of mind: ‘O sweet, wild roses,’ and the 
sonnet, ‘O highest, strongest, sweetest woman-soul.’ It was a 
jolly surprise.” Of this volume Lowell wrote: “As the sight 
of you young lovers under my friend Norton’s familiar pines 
transported me for a moment to a more innocent garden of 
Boccacio, and renewed my own youth and forward-looking days 
for me, so your little book has given me a pleasure the same in 
kind though more poignant in degree. I cannot praise it better 
than by saying that as I read it I kept murmuring to myself, 
‘it dallies with the innocence of love like the old age.’ Your 
book is too subtle for many, but the sense of lovers is finer, and 
they will find it out.” 

Two years before his death the poet wrote words which 
would express the feelings of the novelist Howells as well: 
“It is a great and beautiful and holy gift—the gift of affection, 
the power of affection. In unguarded lives it may lead to 
destruction, to self-destruction and the destruction of others. 
In natures having taste and refinement and control, or an 
instinctive purity, it makes life,—not unperturbed, but a path- 
way of blessing to one’s self and to all who come within the 
sacred radius. . . . What heavenly standards of conduct it 
creates. For with right nature it goes with genuine, deep, 
self-sacrificing consideration in every direction. False and 
self-indulgent affection sometimes masquerades in the place of 
the genuine, but this sort deceives not the elect.” 


Henry David Thoreau 


(1817-1862) 
By Isabel S. Mason 


F ever unto mortal eye 


Nature revealed her inmost thought; 
Unlocked the storehouse of her earth, 
Unveiled the miracles she wrought; 
It was to thee, since here she found 
Unblemished mind—untarnished art. 
She recognized a comrade soul 
And left her signet on thy heart. 





The Annual Exhibition at the 


Pennsylvania Academy 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts Holds Its One Hundred and Twelfth Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture 


By Hanna Tachau 





Philadel phia 
By Hugh Breckenridge 


sylvania Academy’s One Hundred and Twelfth Annual 

Exhibition, in which contemporary paintings and sculpture 
should act as significant signal posts pointing out the trend not 
merely of local, but of national life, we instinctively ask the 
question, “Has this exhibition brought any new intention into 
present-day art?” Certainly there is no country that offers 
greater possibilities for selection, whose varied population and 
diverse scenery and climate present greater scope for sound and 
energetic expression, and yet the time is still not ripe for pro- 
claiming a definite aesthetic utterance that can be termed 
characteristically national. We ourselves are still too much 
in the process of making, are still too tightly inveigled in the 
throes of scientific reality and questioning, to be capable of 
producing the necessary conditions which are essential to the 
development of art in its highest expression. We are not of 
the age in which our deepest thoughts and most vital needs 
take form, aesthetically, nor are painting and sculpture the 
supreme mediums through which are formulated those ideas 
which, at the moment, rule the modern world. We note, how- 
ever, in the present exhibition, that there is greater freedom 
evinced in individual expression, and that there is no desire to 
bar out a tendency, whether it leans toward the old or the new. 


1: so comprehensive a showing as is presented in the Penn- 


The central space on the traditional honor wall is given 
over with the graciousness of good taste to a “Self Portrait” of 
the late William M. Chase, a man whose personality and en- 
thusiasm for art exerted a dominant influence on American 
painting for many years, and though this picture has the un- 
mistakable touch of its painter, it cannot be counted as one 
of the best exponents of his brush. 

Further on, in another room, we encounter a group of 
paintings which do honor to the memory of Thomas Eakins, 
another painter of distinction and also closely associated with 
Philadelphia and with the Academy, whose work shows funda- 
mental strength and sincerity, but unfortunately his pigments 
are fast losing their radiance, and will soon be too pensive 
in tone to claim for them the distinction which their sureness 
of technique and masterly qualities deserve. 

In breathless contrast, we enter the gallery which contains 
thirteen canvasses by Hugh H. Breckenridge, who received the 
Edward T. Stotesbury prize this year. He long ago proclaimed 
his penchant for pure color, long indeed, before the present 
cult had loomed upon the horizon, and he has consistently 
carried out his convictions throughout the whole gamut of his 
diverse subjects, from the beautiful still-lifes whose themes 
lend themselves so well to brilliant color arrangements and to 
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The Little Canadian 
By Douglas Volk 


an imaginative and decorative treatment, to landscapes, in- 
teriors, and even the nude. Brilliant painting like this does not 
mean merely the clever handling of bright colors, but it must 
include an inherent power and vision that make it possible to 
carry the dominant note of color through the entire picture, 
through the shadows as well as the half tones. “Philadelphia,” 
at this particular spot, has been etched and painted many 
times, but Mr. Breckenridge has caught it at a magic hour, 
when it is seen through a mystery of light and shadow, when 
the meanest brick buildings become beautiful as they are 
touched by the golden light of sunset or shrouded in the mystery 
of its afterglow. The silvery light that gives the grace of a 
Giotto tower to this lesser bit of architecture, is again repeated 
in the low buildings on the right, and this gift of selection, of 
taking the suggestive things that Nature has to offer, rather 
than copying her intact, has in it the essence of true art. 

The Chase portrait is flanked on either side by a very 
cologful canvas entitled, “Water Nymphs,” by Edward H. Pott- 
hast, slightly reminiscent in its joyousness and subject matter 
of Sorolla, and an out-of-door figure piece by Richard E. Miller 
that lacks creative force and is quite unconvincing; but George 
Luks, near by, appears, in a new vein, though his work is 
always dowered with the gift of fine feeling and depth of 
insight. In the “Woman and Macaws,” the composition and 
color scheme are delightfully harmonious, the color having a 
vibrant quality, without taint of exaggeration, and it is original 
in its presentation, the woman’s face appearing behind a net- 
work of wire, which indicates that she is looking out from the 
cage. 

Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., besides presenting a twice-told tale 
of haunting river and wild geese, has chosen to paint the 
“Twins, Virginia and Jane,” more from a decorative viewpoint 





than that of a portrait painter.. Perhaps that is why he 
received the Beck prize for the best portrait. However, there 
is something attractive in the naive simplicity of the design, 
though its color might have taken on a more appealing quality. 

It is interesting to compare the three figure pieces so diverse 
in conception and treatment that occupy the long wall on the 
right—“A Portrait of a Judge,” by George Bellows, “Por- 
trait: Mrs. K.,” by John Singer Sargent, and “Spanish Shawl,” 
by Leopold Seiffert. All three are well worth studying. Mr. 
Bellows’s picture has a glitter and a “go” and a vehemence—as 
if he were saying much in a few words. The salient qualities 
are all there, told in a few strong brush strokes. He seems to 
have been particularly interested here in color experimentation. 
Mr. Sargent is far more restrained in his presentment—he 
has done his portrait in an attitude of conventional repose. 
The dress is a luminous, masterly piece of coloring revealing 
sumptuous texture and character of fold, and one feels the well- 
constructed form bneath these externals and the keen knowl- 
edge that made possible the painting of flesh with so sure a 
touch, and the unfaltering drawing of the hands, and yet we 
feel that the painter was not profoundly stirred by his model, 
for a portrait above all things reflects the painter’s mood—his 
receptiveness or his distraction. The half-draped figure de- 
picted by Leopold Seiffert is almost purely decorative in hand- 
ling, and line and color are well understood, but it is not very 
profound or intimate, nor does it depict any acute criticism 
of life. 

Adjacent to this canvas, Frederick C. Frieseke is repre- 
sented by a characteristic canvas, but it is not nearly so cer- 
tain in its handicraft; so subtle in handling nor interesting in 
color, as were the two paintings he showed last year. His 
portrayal of women, though, is always gracious, and he has an 
instinctive feeling for things exquisite and a delicate sense for 
color and fine values. 

There are indeed a large array of portraits this year, some 
of them made to satisfy the sitter rather than attempting to 
portray the painter’s state of soul, but there is also much to 
interest us. George Bellows charms us with “Doris,” a straight- 
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Early Spring 
By Ernest Lawson 


forward, spontaneous piece of painting that has in it an appre- 
ciation of the joy of work and delight in color, Leopold 
Seiffert has two pretentious portraits, “Miss Anna Katherine 
Stimson” and “Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson”; the former has the 
facility of technique and feeling for decoration which he so 
happily possesses, but the latter is less flowing in execution. 
Alice Kent Stoddard is represented by three canvasses, the 
most interesting, perhaps, being the portrait of Paul King, the 
well-known Philadelphia painter. We miss, however, some- 
thing from her brush which had the vigor, the spontaneity, 
and humor of the little child, “Leila,” with which she excited 
admiration last year. 

“The Little Canadian,” by Douglas Volk, has a certain 
mellowness and tenderness of delineation which is quite lacking 
in many of the canvasses.of today, as though the artists, in 
striving to get hold of certain new impulses stirring within 
them, are unable to keep their sentiment, the yearning for 
the unattainable, the “beyond” if one may so put it, which can 
after all only be attained after a painter has really found him- 
self. Especially agreeable in this little picture is the back- 
ground, which is suggestive of soft greens and purple hills 
beyond, which is yet made part of the whole harmony of the 
painting. 

Ercole Carlotto has essayed a characteristic method of 
presenting a portrait on canvas which is worked so smoothly 
that it gives the impression of being done on porcelain. 
Cesare Ricciardi is forging ahead in his work, but his por- 
trait of Mr. James R. Cromwell, which is quite conventional 
and not particularly well modeled, is not the most interesting of 
his group. Martha Walter shows a crisp, breezy figure done 
out of doors, and one feels the passing of the wind, the fitful 
shadows and luminous sunshine which she has caught with 
swift perception. Not so sure in her drawing, but showing 
fine balance and an intelligent insight, Alice Mumford Roberts 
is at her best in her portrait of Bjornstrom-Steffanson, which 
far outshines her other portrait exhibited in the corridor be- 
yond. And further on, one comes upon the half-figure of a 
girl painted by Adolphe Borie which is both fresh and broad in 
treatment, showing in which direction his style is moving. And 
before passing on to other things, we should not forget to men- 
tion John McLure Hamilton’s “Portrait—My Mother,” which is 


invested with the tenderness and reverence that old age should 
demand. The color is almost in monochrome. 

Of landscapes there is much to be said, for they are many 
in number, and the majority are fine in quality. An Academy 
Exhibition could not be without one or more Redfields, and 
this year there are several especially fine examples, the large 
winter scene,“The River in Winter,” being particularly important. 
Lathrop, Nunn, Carlson, and Charles Morris Young always 
have their admirers, and Charles Rosen is showing two very 
unusual canvasses. He seems suddenly to have emerged to a 
sense of freedom, to have thrown off a certain restraint which 
has hitherto held him, for his painting this year is far more 
flowing and limpid in excution, without losing its virility. The 
two gem-like scenes by Ernest Lawson, “Inwood Hill” and 
“Early Spring,” are truly lovely—the canvasses seem to radiate 
beauty and magical passages of color, and in the latter he has 
succeeded in capturing the evanescent, illusive feeling that 
heralds the approach of Spring—a feeling that is present long 
before there are any visible signs of her coming. One would 
like to live with these canvasses, for they contain something 
of the eternal joy of Nature. Fred Wagner shows fresh in- 
spiration in several good landscapes, and Richard Blossom 
Farley gives us a poetical rendering of “Barnacle Cove, Maine.” 

The large room, known as Gallery B, is made significant by 
a number of interesting things—Kenyon’s Cox’s “Traditions,” the 
central picture on the long wall, is very aptly named but hardly 
forms an inspirational nucleus, but next to it George Bel- 
lows’s “Sawdust Trail,” with its humor and keen human an- 
alysis, is very amusing. Then there is Chase’s “Portrait of 
Dean Grosvenor” and Lawson’s “Inwood Hill,” and further on, 
being hung too high to be well seen except from across the 
room, John Folinsbee forces our attention to his presentment 
of “Queensboro Bridge,” a thing very well done indeed. 
Tucked away in a corner on the same wall is a small study for a 
decoration or a stained glass window by Nancy M. Ferguson, 
called “The Annunciation,” which is quite charming in color 
and feeling. Continuing on the opposite wall, we come to the 
two-ringed canvas of Jonas Lie, whose foreground and back- 
ground are so entirely different in technique and feeling. 
Each is interesting in itself, especially the water and shore be- 
yond, but the picture, as a whole, does not hang together. 
Maude Drein Bryant’s “Two Bouquets and a Doll” has in it 
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that scintillating color sense, the power of presenting glittering 
harmonies when fabrics are used as color themes in relation to 
flower arrangement—this is a quality peculiar to her. Mary 
Cassatt shows a canvas which is quite uncharacteristic. 

As no one gallery is to usurp all the treasures, we come 
across a number of fine things in unexpected corners. George 
Oberteuffer sends us a view of “Montmarte” and again exempli- 
fies his fresh viewpoint, his knowledge of the capabilities of 
paint and a spontaneous handling of his brush that is very 
refreshing. The Walter Lippincott prize went to Arthur B. 
Carles for his “Sarset,” a seated figure that has a certain dra- 
matic as well as decorative significance. He also shows a nude 
presented in a sculpturesque style and coloring, whose sim- 
plicity is almost archaic in quality, and he even carries this 
manner of painting into a still-life which hangs above. Equally 
modern in conception but essentially opposite in color sense 
and mode of presentment, Robert Henri again resorts to 
“types” to exemplify his undoubted talents. He is painting 
more in his early style, with more regard to drawing and crisp 
delineation, but in the present clamor for color his canvasses no 
longer stand aloof as they once did. 

In the central gallery is an ‘interesting group painted by 
F. Luis Mora. A number of people are seated in a trolley car 
and something in the handling and the theme itself reminds 
one of those lovely mellow-toned canvasses of Daumier, so 
fraught with human understanding. 

There are comparatively few still-life and flower studies in 
this year’s exhibition, though Henry Rittenberg is represented 
by a still-life that shows his mastery of color and drawing, 
and there is a lyric decoration by Henry McCarter whose flow- 
ing color and tinted hues carry us with him into “Wonderland.” 
This mural was, of course, painted for.a-specific place, and its 
scheme was especially thought out in relation to its surround- 
ings, which would naturally enhance its meaning. 





The sculpture, as a whole, from the point of numbers and 
quality, is the less interesting part of the exhibition, for there 
is nothing to compel instant attention by sounding a peculiarly 
original note. There are, however, always individual pieces 
that are well worth our attention. A number of small bronzes, 
many of them not pushed much farther than studies, are shown, 
among them a little group of animals by Albert Laessle, whom 
everyone knows through his particular metier. No matter 
whether he expresses himself in miniature, or whether he 
interprets his art in more expansive form, he shows himself an 
artist of rare ability. 

Paul Manship is also well represented, and his figures so 
potently expressed are ever a source of deep interest. He, 
perhaps more than any other young American sculptor, had 
the temerity to cast aside convention, finding his true inspir- 
ation abroad where he was deeply impressed by Graeco-Roman 
art. “Dancer and Gazelles” is charming in composition and 
conception, and his fountain which occupies the center of the 
large gallery is marked with originality and decorative feeling. 

Mr. Grafly, who has developed and influenced so many 
talented young sculptors, exhibits a strong head of “The 
Sculptor Bartlett,” done with his usual broad, virile touch, and 
Herbert Adams presents a fountain figure of a young woman 
modeled with inoffensive realism. “Descending Night” is 
graceful in contour and delicately modeled, and displays that 
rare appreciation for line and composition which Adolph A. 
Weinman has depicted in all of his later work. There is also a 
portrait relief, beautifully sure, and Sara Morris Greene, Ma- 
honri Young, Edith Barretto Parsons, Aurelius Renzetti, Da- 
nato, Samuel Murray, Albin Polasek, all are evidenced by 
representative work. The George D. Widener Memorial Gold 
Medal was presented this year to Attilio Piccirilli for his 
figure, “The Flower of the Alps.” 





An Out of Town Trolley 
By F. Luis Mora 


The English Novel in the Nine- 


teenth Century 


Il. 


Thackeray the output of novels was 

immense, not a few names ranking 
high in the second class, some almost in 
the first; but there was no really great 
writer till the advent of the contempor- 
ary but utterly unlike novelists Dickens 
and Thackeray. 

Scott’s enormous pecuniary success at- 
tracted many of the baser sort to follow 
his track in the historical novel, but, as 
he says in his diary, “They had got his 
fiddle, but not his rosin.” This truth is 
evident by a perusal of their productions. 
The most important writers of the 
period were the Brontes, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Disraeli, Ainsworth, James, and Marry- 
att. 

Of these the most interesting were the 
Bronte sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne. They were the first to win recog- 
nition, the shortest lived, and though by 
no means the most powerful, they were 
the most original and independent of the 
group. They owed their fame not a lit- 
tle to the romance and tragedy which 
overshadowed their short and unhappy 
lives. The daughters of a Yorkshire 
clergyman of Irish birth and of eccentric 
and unamiable character, they were all 
born within the years 1816-1820. Of a 
family of six, five daughters and a son, 
two died before reaching the age of nine, 
and not one attained to that of forty. 
They were precocious, of wretched health, 
poor, and unsuccessful as governesses, 
but possessed of decided literary gifts. 

In 1846 they issued at their own ex- 
pense a volume of poems for which they 
were unable otherwise to find a pub- 
lisher. They wrote under the noms de 
plume of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell; 
the initials corresponding respectively to 
those of their Christian names Char- 
lotte, Emily and Anne. The poems were 
a failure, only two copies, it is said, were 
sold. The few reviews that noticed them 
at all gave praise for merit only to those 
of Ellis (Emily). -Southey, to whom 
Charlotte had sent one of her poems, 
wrote very kindly, but did not encourage 
her to continue her work. 

The sisters then turned their attention 
to fiction, and each wrote a story: Char- 
lotte wrote “The Professor,” a study of 
Belgian life and character; Emily, 
“Wuthering Heights,” an extraordinary 
story of weird and uncanny life; and 
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Anne, the least talented of the three, 
wrote “Agnes Grey,” a painstaking ac- 
count of the trials of a governess. Their 
first idea was to publish them together, 
but they were rejected by publisher after 
publisher. Then they tried sending them 
separately to other publishers, but the 
result was the same, nothing but refusal. 
Charlotte, who had the strongest char- 
acter, on the final rejection of “The Pro- 
fessor,” began with great courage to 
write “Jane Eyre,” her most successful 
work. Like her poetry, it was published 
under the name of Currer Bell, and 
though the reviews of it were not very 
favorable, it speedily leaped into popu- 
larity and established her reputation. 

Some months before, a publisher had 
been found for “Wuthering Heights” and 
“Agnes Grey,” though the terms offered 
were very meagre. The firm was, how- 
ever, so dilatory that “Jane Eyre” had 
appeared and made its reputation before 
these books were published. 

Charlotte, meanwhile, was busy on 
another novel, “Shirley,” which though it 
never attained the success of “Jane Eyre” 
and “Villette,” was not without merit. It 
was a quiet study of Yorkshire life large- 
ly taken up with ecclesiastical life and 
its squabbles. Its heroines, Shirley 
Keeldar and Caroline Helstone, are 
thought to have been fancy portraits of 
her sister Emily and of her own dearest 
friend.” In 1853 this was followed by 
“Villette,” Charlotte’s last, and next to 
“Jane Eyre,” her best book. The “Pro- 
fessor” was published after her death in 
1855, but has never been popular. 

In 1848 Anne published another noyel, 
“The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” It was at 
first advertised as by the author of “Jane 
Eyre”; but none of Agnes’ work was at 
all equal to that of her sisters. 

“Jane Eyre” and “Wuthering Heights” 
have each a distinct place in English fic- 
tion—the former as the precursor of the 
novel of passion and of that based on the 
experiences of actual life. Few have 
kept more closely to this than Charlotte 
Bronte; indeed, her novels are largely an 
autobiography transformed by a strong 
romantic and imaginative element. Her 
work is important as a transition from 
the second rate romances which suc- 
ceeded Scott to the modern novel as com- 
pleted by Dickens and Thackeray, especi- 
ally the latter. 


Charlotte Bronte and Her Contemporaries 


“Wuthering Heights,” too, has _ its 
place in development of fiction. It is a 
brilliant though painful study of a char- 
acter relentless and implacable, of the 
fearful consequences of heredity, and of 
the unlikeness of life to the pictures of 
it in ordinary fiction. It is the only 
book Emily wrote, for she died within a 
year of its appearance; but it reveals her 
as a greater genius than Charlotte. Her 
work has been likened to the dreams of 
an opium-eater—weird and uncanny; it 
is, however, powerful both in imagination 
and description, and is full of originality. 

The English novel would have been in- 
complete without the contributions of the 
two sisters. 

The next, both in importance and in the 
quantity of his work, was Edward George 
Earle Lytton Bulwer, who, after suc- 
ceeding to the Knebworth estates, took 
the name of Bulwer-Lytton. He made his 
mark both in literature and politics, and 
is interesting to us chiefly as the pioneer 
of the novel of high life. He was a most 
prolific and versatile writer, and produced 
novels of every kind—fashionable novels, 
crime novels, novels of romance, novels 
of mystery, romances of classical times, 
historical novels, and in his last period 
novels of domestic life. His most popu- 
lar books were “The Last Days of 
Pompeii (1834) and “Rienzi” (1835), to 
which may be added “Ernest Maltravers” 
(1837) and “Alice or the Mysteries” 
(1838). With these he reached the high- 
tide of his fame. He took great pains 
with his stories, but their lurid color- 
ing and over-emphasis detract much from 
their merit. Two other faults are his 
want of concentration and lack of reality 
—his figures are not thoroughly alive. 
Among his best-known books are “Eu- 
gene Aram,” the “Caxtons,” and “My 
Novel.” He was, too, a successful dra- 
matist: one of his plays, “The Lady of 
Lyons” (1838), holds the stage even now. 
Bulwer is theatrical in style, and his 
sentiments are often artificial and over- 
decorative, giving an impression of false 
taste and bad judgment. 

We cannot entirely pass over Benjamin 
Disraeli, afterwards Earl of Beacons- 
field, whose novels cover a period of over 
fifty years. The first “Vivian Grey” was 
published in 1826 and the last “Endy- 
mion” in 1880, the year before his death; 
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the most successful was Lothair (1870). 
But brilliant and epigrammatical as his 
works are, it is doubtful if he ever pro- 
duced a real novel of the highest class. 
Most of his books were either political 
novels or novels of society, and all were 
more or less fantastic. They have little 
lasting merit and are scarcely read in 
our days, and they certainly had no in- 
fluence in the development of the novel. 

Two writers of note among the less 
educated classes were William Harrison 
Ainsworth and G. P. R. James. Both 
were followers of Scott, and neither rose 
above mediocrity; indeed, they were ex- 
amples of the dangers of the historical 
novel when it gets out of the hands of 
genius. Their somewhat melodramatic 
productions were popular with a certain 
type of readers, especially the young; 
but they brought historical novels into 
discredit with the more critical public. 
James had more scholarship, but Ains- 
worth more fire and variety of subjects. 
The best-known works of James were 
“Richlieuw” (1829), “Philip Augustus 
(1831), “Henry Masterton” (1832), 
“Mary of Burgundy” (1837), “Darnley” 
(1839), and “The Smuggler” (1845). 

He has been compared to Dumas, but 
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was very inferior in literary talent to 
him. James’s plots are poor, his descrip- 
tion weak, and his dialogue uninteresting. 
He has a habit of repeating himself in 
his different books, and his two horsemen 
approaching a castle or town as evening 
was drawing on has passed into a proverb. 
Thackeray’s parody of “Barbazure” was 
fatal to him. 

Ainsworth did somewhat better, and 
his works at one time had quite a vogue. 
The best of them were “Rookwood” and 
“Jack Sheppard,” whose lives as high- 
waymen were at least full of action and 
interest; they appeared in 1834 and ’39 
respectively. “The Tower of London,” 
“Guy Fawkes,” and “Chricton,” also were 
widely read. Ainsworth showed some 
talent in his plots, but had an affectation 
and awkwardness in style which grated 
on the more educated of his readers. 

The last writer of this period whom we 
shall notice is Frederick Marryat, a Cap- 
tain in the British Navy, who on his re- 
tirement in 1830 devoted himself to lit- 
erature till his death in 1848. He may be 
regarded as the progenitor of the novel 
of naval adventure, and he brought to 
his work an almost unrivalled experi- 
ence; for in the two-and-a-half years he 


served under Lord Cochrane in the Im- 
perieuse, he took part in no less than fifty 
naval engagements. 

Apart from this, however, he possessed 
many qualities of the novelist of high 
degree—an admirable gift of lucid direct 
narrative, and an unfailing fund of real 
humor. His novels are full of vivid 
lights and shadows, of warm friendships 
and bitter enmities, of stirring adven- 
tures and heroic actions. 

“Peter Simple” (1834) and “Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy” (1836) are his master- 
pieces, and it has been said by a well- 
known critic that there is not a better 
novel of special “humour” in literature 
than the latter. “Jacob Faithful” was a 
great favorite with Thackeray, who al- 
ways did justice to Marryat; and “Japhet 
in Search of a Father” is also very good. 

His scenes are natural and often most 
amusing, while his description of naval 
fights has rarely been excelled. His 
reputation was somewhat diminished by 
his work, which was merely hack-labor 
to get money rendered necessary by un- 
successful operations in farming; but in 
his own genre he is unsurpassed, and he 
occupies a recognized position in the 
history of the novel. 





Charing Cross 


HEN Edward’s Queen, fair Eleanor, 
Returned the last time home, 
To dwell within the Abbey’s hall 
Ne’er more on earth to roam; 
Where e’er upon the journey long 
Her casket stayed o’er night, 
King Edward raised a sacred cross 


To mark the blessed site. 


Erected 1291—Since Restored 
By Isabel S. Mason 


And Charing, stateliest cross of all 
Near to the Abbey Gate 

Marks the last night King Edward kept 
The love watch o’er his mate. 

The years have come, the years have gone, 
With grief and joy between, 

But still King Edward’s crosses stand, 


Sweet memories to a Queen. 
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The Duel* 


te HE Duel,” title story of the sec- 
I ond volume of Chekhov’s tales, is 
one of his comparatively few 
long stories. It is the history of a man, 
Laevsky by name, of feeble will power, 
who has eloped with the wife of a friend, 
and has been living with her in the 
Caucasus for two or three years. At the 
end of that time we find him filled with 
an utter loathing for her; it is a constant 
horror for him to be near her. So great 
is his revulsion of feeling from that 
original infatuation which led to the elope- 
ment that, Chekhov tells us, “when with 
a preoccupied face she touched the jelly 
with a spoon and then began languidly 
eating it, sipping milk, and he heard her 
swallowing, he was possessed by such an 
overwhelming aversion that it made his 
head tingle .... and he understood why 
lovers sometimes murder their mis- 
tresses.” 

His one blind desire is to get away— 
to go back to Petersburg and throw off 
all memory of this latest paragraph in 
his life. He longs to be reconciled with 
his mother, who had thrown him off at 
the time of the elopement. He means to 
borrow the money to get away—to pre- 
tend that he will send for the woman a 
little later, but in reality to abandon her 
altogether. 

There is a scientist in the town who 
has a strong contempt for Laevsky, re- 
garding him as one of those worthless 
beings who for the good of the race ought 
to be put out of it. An altercation arises 
between the two men; a duel follows in 
which Laevsky fully expects to be killed. 
His neck is slightly grazed, but that is 
all the harm done on either side. “After- 
wards, when he got home, a strange, 
long, sweet day began for him, misty as 
forgetfulness. Like a man released from 
prison or from hospital, he stared at the 
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long familiar objects and wondered that 
the tables, the windows, the chairs, the 
light, and the sea stirred in him a keen 
childish delight such as he had not known 
for long, long years.” He has a vio- 
lent reaction of feeling, too, in regard to 
the woman he is living with. “He 
listened to her, stroked her face and hair, 
looked into her eyes, and said: ‘I have 
nobody but you.’” 

The other tales in the book, seven in 
number, are the typical short sketches in 
which Chekhov excels. Each is in reality 
an incident or a mood rather than a 
story; but each stands cameo-clear in its 
presentation of its particular human emo- 
tion or situation. 

There is in Chekhov, as in nearly every 
Russian writer, a surprising absence of 
striving after rhetorical effects. He 
seems never to be moved by any desire 
to indulge in “fine writing,” but always 
expresses himself with the utmost sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness. Note 
the power with which he paints and 
rouses sympathy for the drab life of a 
servant girl, and the few brief strokes 
with which he does it: . 

“There was only one girl from the vil- 
lage living. in the house, Alyona, and she 
stayed because her whole family—old 
people and children—were living upon 
her wages. This Alyona, a pale, rather 
stupid little thing, spent the whole day 
turning: ‘gut rooms, waiting at table, heat- 
ing” ‘the Stoves, sewing, washing; but it 
always, seemed as though she were only 
pottering “about, treading heavily with 
her boots, and were nothing but a hin- 
drance in thehouse. In ‘her terror that 
she might be dismissed and sent home, 
she often dropped and broke the crockery, 
and they stopped the value of it out of 
her wages, ahd then her mother and 
grandmother would come and bow down 
at Auntie Dasha’s feet.” 

As usual, the pessimistic note is evi- 
dent in all the tales. “His stories and 
dramas,” says Serge Persky, writing of 
Chekhov, “give us a long procession of 






people who succumb to the monotony, to 
the platitudes, to the desolation, of ex- 
istence.” 

But that does not, of course, frighten 
off the intelligent reader. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Michael* 


N point of character study this is one 
I of the most masterly pieces of work 

that Mr. Benson has ever done. He 
seemed to become a real artist with “Da- 
vid Blaize”; with “Michael” he achieves a 
high place among those who write for all 
time, and whose books will eventually 
find a permanent place in the literature 
of the land. 

Michael is lovable, impracticable, 
temperamental without being objection- 
able, and in his big awkward body, with 
its beautiful soul, we find the real Eng- 
lishman of the best type, the manly man 
who has been produced largely through 
the processes of the horrors of war. 
Michael could fight and Michael could 
love—not with the childish romantic love 
of a motion picture hero, but with the 
fine, sacrificing love of a man whose 
first instinct is to protect the object of 
his love from the rough places in life. 

Michael has his problems: the prob- 
lem of appeasing his grandiose father, 
who feels it a disgrace that a son of his 
should want to be a musician; the prob- 
lem of caring for and giving up every- 
thing for the sake of a mother mentally 
afflicted, whose very life depends upon 
the way she is looked after; the problem 
of being engaged to a girl of German 
parentage at the moment when his coun- 
try calls him to go and fight against the 
Germans and, incidentally, to fight his 
own dear friend and prospective brother- 
in-law. We leave that part of the story 
for the reader, for in the situation evolved 
Mr. Benson finds his thrilling dramatic 
climax. 

Yes, we like “Michael”; we have to 


*Michael. By E. F. Benson. George 


H. Doran Company. $1.35. 
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thank Mr. Benson for the pleasure of a 
real book at a time when there are so 
many books that are not real at all. 


A Crystal Age* 


H. HUDSON is a name that 
W. must be reckoned with in cur- 
* rent literature. His books are 
noted for their atmosphere and the ex- 
quisiteness of the writing that appears in 
them. Mr. Hudson is more poet than 
novelist; he is a philosopher rather than 
a story-teller. He is a modern Plato, and 
his achievements may be named with 
More’s “Utopia” and Dr. Johnson’s “Ras- 
salas.” 

This sounds slightly exaggerated no 
doubt, and yet, viewed in the light of 
modern literary development, it is not so 
exaggerated as one might suppose. The 
writers who can write for the sheer sake 
of the wonder of writing; the novelists 
who can afford to philosophize and 
symbolize are few and far between. 
And yet W. H. Hudson is gradually 
gathering about him a group of ardent 
disciples, and more and more people are 
reading his strangely beautiful passages 
which, for splendor of color and imagery 
alone, are not to be equalled in the works 
of any contemporary author. 

“A Crystal Age” is the story of an 
ideal community where there are no poli- 
tics, no money and no war. An English- 
man projected into this ideal realm has to 
learn all over again how to live, since his 
crudities, his sublime ignorance and his 
natural selfishness must all be overcome. 
In this new world of superb beauty and 
soul-poise he finds himself brought to a 
realization of the futility of so-called 
civilization and the as yet undeveloped 
resources of human nature. 

One must get in the mood to enjoy “A 
Crystal Age.” It is a restful rather than 
an active tale, and must be read at leis- 
ure, giving opportunity for a complete 
absorption of its beauty and charm. 


The Adventures of Jimmy 
Dalet 


MPOSSIBLE as most of these situ- 
I ations would appear to be, they still 

have the undoubted power to hold the 
interest and almost to make the heart 
stand still with their thrill and suspense 
and wild unusualness. 

Jimmy Dale is a young millionaire, a 
bachelor, and the son and heir of one of 
the most prosperous safe manufacturers 
in the country. Jimmy himself learned 
the business of safe-making, and there- 
fore is quite capable of safe opening. 


*A Crystal Age. By W. H. Hudson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

+The Adventures of Jimmy Dale. By 
Frank Packard. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.35. 








W. H. Hudson 
Author ot “A Crystal Age” 


His entrance into crime is by chance, but 
the zest of it all stimulates him, driving 
him on to all manner of remarkable feats. 
That there is a mystery in his crimes is 
soon apparent, and also that there is a 
girl implicated. But the work of the 
“Gray Seal,” as Jimmy comes to be 
known, otherwise “Larry the Bat,” pos- 
sesses a philanthropic element that puz- 
zles the reader from the start. It is the 
big part of the story to explain this 
mystery, which is done through the re- 
cital of Jimmy Dale’s unusual and re- 
markable pieces of daring, which bring 
him almost to the verge of ruin, but in 
the end make possible the disappearance 
of the “Gray Seal” and the happy consum- 
mation of a different kind of partnership 


William Johnston 


Author of “Limpy™ 





between the young millionaire and the 
mysterious girl. 

Mr. Packard does not make the mis- 
take of letting the reader forget that al- 
ways Jimmy is a gentleman, and that 
out of none of his crimes does he make 
any profit; rather in each case somebody 
is benefited, or some wrong is righted. 
It is a pleasant kind of crime book, and 
will keep the reader entertained from the 
first chapter to the last. 


Wildfire* 


HIS is the story of a horse and a 

I girl. The girl is a daring daughter 

of the West, the horse is a fighter, 
ill-brooking the process of taming to 
which he has been subjected. 

The book is full of rapidly changing 
scenes, of thrilling episodes, in which 
passion and hatred and friendship each 
have a part. And it all leads up to the 
pages which one reads breathlessly, in 
which Lucy is made the object of the 
vengeance of a madman, and is rescued 
by her lover after a wonderful race dur- 
ing which, strapped to the back of Wild- 
fire, she is borne through burning forests 
and out of a very hell of suffering and 
shame to the peace and protection of 
the man whom she has acknowledged to 
be her master. 

It is a tale full of action and color 
and deep interest. For a tale of the 
West it has a new thrill that gives it an 
edge which one scarcely expects from 
a story of plains and horses and canyons 
and ranches. Mr. Grey knows well how 
to avoid the stereotyped and his under- 
standing of horses is little short of 
marvellous. 


Possessiont 


HE heroine of this tale was de- 

I serted by her father when she was 

still a small girl. A young student 
adopted her, almost starved for her, and 
finally sent her to school. But heredity 
and environment had done their work; 
the girl has an unfortunate love episode, 
out of which grows a tragedy. The one 
real love of her life is endangered by 
her yielding to the passionate call of a 
fascinating cousin, and it is only after a 
great deal of sorrow that a happy con- 
clusion is reached. 

There is much of real merit in the 
book. The character interpretation is ex- 
cellent, and the story is rich in appeal. 
But one is disposed to ask when it is all 
over, just what the purpose of the tale 
was supposed to be. It proves nothing 
save that a few delightful people thrown 
together can make an interesting bit of 
fiction with which one may pass a few 
hours away. 


*Wildfire. By Zane Grey. Harper and 
Brothers. $1.35. 


+Possession. By Olive Wadsley. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35. 
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Limpy* 

ee IMPY” was a little crippled boy 

with two big, strong brothers. 

Nobody knew how “Limpy” hated 
his limpyness, and nobody tried to save 
his feelings. But a little old crippled 
man helped “Limpy” to acquire a bit of 
philosophy, and with this philosophy the 
boy managed to make life a better busi- 
ness. And then all at once he realized 
that the things that were so hard to bear 
were not intended to be so, and he began 
to have a new vision of the world. 


 *“Limpy.” By William Johnston. Lit- 
tle Brown and Co. $1.35. 


This little tale is full of sweetness and 
comfort and tenderness. Most people 
will be a little better for having read it. 
It is not a big book, but it is a book 
that reaches the heart. 


The Matchmakers* 


ISS BUCKROSE always writes 
M with a quiet charm. In her new 
book the humor is more rollick- 
ing. Her picture of the English village, 


with its impecunious clergyman, his in- 
valid wife, and his energetic daughter, is 





*The Matchmakers. By J. E. Buck- 
rose. George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 





full of choice details, both as regards 
the background and the characters. 
Peggy meant to be of use in the world; 
Peggy’s affairs became a matter for vil- 
lage gossip and village concern. Peggy 
must marry and she must marry well. 
The whole village becomes involved in 
the match-making scheme. 

There is a great deal of real humor in 
the story, and a continuous interest. Miss 
Buckrose has a dramatic instinct which 
has been given a fuller play than is 
usual in her books. “The Matchmakers” 
is enjoyable, every chapter of it, and it 
is clean and wholesome and quaint and 
human in its entirety. 


Recent Books on Child Training 
and Home Life 


Reviewed by William Byron Forbush 


Child Study 


HE days of trying to uncork child- 

I hood by means of questionnaires 

seem to be about over. We do not see 
so many books compiled out of the results 
of fifteen thousand two hundred and 
seventy-eight answers filed by as many 
Worcester school-teachers as we used to. 
But child study is at its best and the new 
interest in dealing wisely with children is 
manifesting itself by varied forms of 
literature, from the profound thesis to 
the popular novel. 

A few years ago Mrs. Edith E. Read 
Mumford, an English mother and Cam- 
bridge University graduate, made us all 
her debtor by a very careful and readable 
work, entitled “The Dawn of Character: a 
Study of Child Life.” The book was full 
of pertinent anecdotes of real children, 
but it was much more than a collection of 
stories. Each one was told for a pur- 
pose. Each was a mosaic in a pattern 
for child nurture. She now supplements 
this earlier study by a special one on 
“The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of a 
Child” (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York). The little book—for it runs only 
to a bit over one hundred pages—con- 
tains just the thoughts that the mother 
of a small child needs. Mrs. Mumford 
shows the difference between telling 
children about God and helping them tc 
know God. She shows how to use fairy 
stories and growing plants and handi- 
craft and small acts of service in develop- 
ing the child’s sense of God. She talks 
of teaching the child to pray. She in- 
sists that a little child’s religion ought to 
be joyous. “Duty must have been re- 
named for us, Delight, ‘on the uplands of 


God’s liberty,’ if, for the child, it is to be 
so transformed.” A wise and tender 
handbook. 

Many of us have not forgotten 
“Emmy Lou,” that sound, slow but lov- 
able little girl that “George Madden Mar- 
tin” gave us a few years ago. It was a 
shrewd and humorous story depicting the 
failures of the school and certain com- 
mon frailties of school-teachers. Now the 
author goes over the same road again 
with the same little girl and her play- 
mates, to tell us about “Emmy Lou’s 
Road to Grace” (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York). She shows us that the chureh 
does not understand its children any bet- 
ter than the school. It is a vivid and 
often pathetic portrayal of the endeavor 
of a church to nurture a little girl with 
temperance pledges and picnic tickets and 
fairs and catechisms and all sorts of ex- 
ternals, while it does not know how to 
help her to pray and to wonder and to 
serve. One cannot easily forget the in- 
dictment of the little boy who had iast 
been confirmed: “What does the church 
want me to do now that Iam in?” And 
it is not quite complete comfort to find, 
as Emmy Lou did, that “when one gets to 
wit’s end, you will always find that God 
lives there.” It doesn’t seem that a child 
needs to get to wit’s end before her 
church can lead her direct to God. 

In the absence of many thoughtful 
studies of the modern girlhood that is 
becoming the new womanhood we turn 
with anticipation to a small story, “The 
Girl,” by Katherine Keith (Henry Holt & 
Co., N. Y.). The jacket advertises it as 
“an American Marie-Claire.” It is hardly 
that, but it tells a number of things that 


were done and thought by a neglected 
and passionate girl. It suggests some of 
the needs in her education. There is a 
commonplace love story. 

The book which all admirers of the ad- 
mirable work that has been done by Pro- 
fessor George Albert Coe have been look- 
ing for is at last out, the fruit of many 
years of preparation. It is his “Psy- 
chology of Religion.” The University of 
Chicago Press), a volume in a field in 
which there is little in English that is 
comprehensive. Dr. Coe states his per- 
sonal standpoint in his Preface, for which 
we are grateful. His religion is the re- 
ligion of social experience, and he re- 
gards himself as in no wise a mystic, but 
as a disciple of the social will. “I do 
not rely,” he states, “upon intuitions, nor 
make the subconscious my refuge in the 
day of critical adversity: Life seems to 
me an ethical enterprise.” Consequently 
we shall not find in this treatise that en- 
deavor to discover the secrets of religion 
in the unusual and the subliminal which 
has been the fashion in much modern 
thinking. The chief interest of this 
thoughtful work to the readers of this 
review will probably be in his chapter on 
Conversion. Dr. Coe believes in the or- 
derly evolution of nurture, and he has 
little patience with religious experiences 
that are made to order by noisy revival- 
ists. Where conversion means anything 
to children or young people “it will be 
found that habit-formation, particularly 
through a new social fellowship, follows 
the conversion crisis.” There is a high 
and wholesome tone throughout the book 
in its insistence that morality that is 
solely individual means little, that real 
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religion always makes for social changes, 
and that the only real warrant for im- 
mortality is that it implies a life in 
which there is service that is worth while. 
This book, though thorough, is not hard 
reading. It will richly reward thought- 
ful study. 
The Home 


“Speaking of Home,” by Lillian Hart 
Tryon (Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton), suggests in its chapter-headings its 
own homely, pleasant saver. “Ragbags 
and Relics,” “Wild Grapes for Jelly,” 
“On Keeping House by Ear,” all hint at 
talks, discursive, neighborly and in the 
best sense old-fashioned. The closing 
sentence contains the message: “To 
make the world of the hour a bright and 
pleasant place, where only the good can 
enter, and where no one need distrust 
himself or be niggardly of his gifts— 
that is the essence of a woman’s hos- 
pitality.” ‘ 

Hazel H. Adler’s “The New Interior” 
(The Century Company, N. Y.), gives 
us the new art applied to household deco- 
ration. And as a textbook of what the 
modern decorators are saying and doing, 
it is wholly adequate. The aim is, how- 
ever, not to cause us all to turn to the 
professionals, but to show us how to 
make our houses expressive and individ- 
ual environments of life. New possibili- 
ties and new trains of thought are sug- 
gested, all in line with “the new taste.” 
Some of the colors offered in the text 
and its color-prints are hardly restful 
enough for a home to retire to, but those 
who are building or refitting need to 
understand what are the new glazings 
and tilings and the new color-combina- 
tions that are favored in our day. The 
book is to be commended for its variety 


Works 


A Critic's Scrap-book* 


R. EATON is always interesting, 
M even if sometimes his popular 

style seems to be slightly mis- 
placed. As a dramatic critic, his judg- 
ment is safe, even though it is often 
lacking in keenness and originality of 
statement. In other words, in compari- 
son with his earlier work, as represented 
in his two volumes, “The American Stage 
of Today,” and “At the New Theatre and 
Others,” his style has deteriorated some- 
what in order to accord with the journals 
for which he writes. Now and again, in 
the present volume, one obtains a keen 


*Plays and Players: Leaves from a 
Critic’s Scrap-book. By Walter P. Eaton. 
Preface by Barrett H. Clarke. Cincin- 
nati: Stewart & Kidd Company. $2.00. 
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of contents and its practicalness, for it 
deals with the apartment house and the 
city bedroom and the cramped city studio 
as well as with the country house. There 
is an especially good chapter on chil- 
dren’s rooms. 





The Training 


The number of handbooks on the physi- 
cal care of babies seems unlimited. But 
there is room for every good one. How 
many parents do you personally know 
who have at their daily command an 
authoritative and detailed reference-book 
for the daily problems of health and 
sickness? “The Mother and Her Child” 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago) is writ- 
ten by two practicing physicians, Drs. 
William S. and Lena K. Sadler, husband 
and wife and parents of children of their 
own. A careful examination shows that 
the book not only covers the usual topics 
of motherhood, nursing, baths, growth, 
the sick room and the nursery, but that 
it contains up-to-date and sensible dis- 
cussions of twilight sleep and other and 
better methods for securing painless la- 
bor, nursemaids, and other caretakers, 
and certain important matters of early 
training and instruction. 

“Arms and the Boy,” by Colonel R. L. 
Gignilliat of Culver Military Academy 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis), 
contains all that can be said in behalf of 
military training in the private and pub- 
lic school. The author draws largely 
upon real instances out of his own experi- 
ence in a well-known military academy. 
He takes up each point carefully. He 
shows how the drill fits in with the daily 
work of the school, what is the daily life 
of the school hour by hour, how the drill 
is used in the discipline, and what it does 


of G eneral 


paper which appeared originally in some 
magazine where style rather than popu- 
larity counted. 

As a critic of the current theatre, Mr. 
Eaton has much to say which is signifi- 
cant and true. It is only when a critical 
perspective is necessary that he is liable 
to show his limitations. We cannot, for 
example, take Mr. Eaton seriously as a 
critic of Shakespeare. We disagree with 
him when he asserts that the key-note of 
Viola’s character is frolicsomeness. When 
he discusses Mr. Faversham’s interpreta- 
tion of Iago, he shows his lack of fa- 
miliarity with the stage tradition of the 
part. It is when Mr. Eaton approaches 
the current theatre that he is most happy 
and most successful, for he is not one to 
use his own words, “who checks his soul 
in the cloak-room when he goes to the 





for the individual boy. He answers 
frankly the usual objections: as to the 
incitement toward militarism, the sup- 
posed damage to athletics and to correct 
poise, the tendency toward crushing of 
initiative and the development of au- 
tomatism, etc. The latter half of the 
book is devoted to all sorts of practical 
details, interesting and important to 
those who are already applying the sys- 
tem. The whole discussion is clear and 
frank and in good spirit. 

We have saved for the last a book 
of extreme personal value for all mothers 
and for all women who feel the need of 
poise. “Fellow Captains,” by Sarah N. 
Cleghorn and Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
(Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.), might have 
been entitled “How Not to Become a 
Curdled Woman.” This is the only book 
in the large field that we vaguely call 
“new thought” that this reviewer has 
ever seen that did not read about the 
same wherever you chance to open it. Its 
pages are mixed with brains. Five 
women meet on a porch to discuss how 
to bear life gallantly and blithesomely. 
Two have ideas, varied striking, in their 
own experience effective. The others 
present their difficulties and are con- 
vinced. I have tried these two devices 
for happiness on several audiences of 
women. One may be called “the charg- 
ing bull method,” the other, “the roaring 
lion method.” One is for Quakers and 
the other for Presbyterians. My audi- 
ences have acclaimed them both as good, 
as more than good. Here is a handbook 
on everyday cheerfulness for wemen— 
yes, for everybody, written with humor 
and sanity and inspiration. It is re- 
ligious without being pious and practical 
without being dull. 


Interest 


theatre.” He has a vision, he has ideals, 
and what is most interesting to us, he 
has his decided prejudices. We fear that 
Mr. Eaton could never recognize any 
of the good intentions of George M. Co- 
han, for example. His enthusiasms call 
forth some of the best criticism in the 
book; such words, for instance, as he 
writes about Mrs. Fiske and Mr. Arliss. 
Whenever the artistic thing is done in the 
theatre, we are sure to find Mr. Eaton 
generous, and almost enthusiastic. He 
likes the picturesque, the colorful, the deli- 
cate; he is in accord with the social phi- 
losophy of Galsworthy. In fact, he wel- 


comes any play which, as in the case of 
“The Pigeon,” makes you feel “that you 
have enlarged your human experience.” 
A surprising prejudice on his part is his 
This may 


diatribe against “Peter Pan.” 
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be, of course, because Mr. Eaton continu- 
ally emphasizes, in this volume, that he 
is growing middle-aged, and is getting a 
perspective himself. 

The present volume, dedicated to A. 
E. Thomas, is divided into four sections, 
the most suggestive of which is the last. 
His analysis of our comedy of bad man- 
ners, his strictures against the foes of 
the serious drama, his analysis of what 
makes a good play, his plea for the play- 
ers at rehearsals—all these questions are 
entertainingly and suggestively treated. 
The educational world will be interested 
to follow Mr. Eaton’s suggestions as to the 
manner in which Shakespeare should be 
taught in the schools. Mr. Clarke, as the 
editor of this volume, may be held re- 
sponsible for the selection of material 
which, in many ways, is uneven and not 
fairly representative of Mr. Eaton at 
his best. 

In the field of dramatic criticism, Mr. 
Eaton occupies an interesting position. 
He has fought for the cause of good 
drama, and we have seen him gradually, 
year by year, withdraw his whole inter- 
est from the theatre in a desire to do 
work of a different nature. But always 
the theatre calls him back, and he is a de- 
cided force in framing dramatic opinion. 
It is because of his position that we 
regret his forced popular style, so often 
evident in his dramatic department in one 
of the current magazines. 

As for the value of the criticisms writ- 
ten about plays that are gone, we have 
our doubts; for there are many produc- 
tions that historically have no position 
in a consideration of theatre history,— 
plays that are transitory and that re- 
ceive transitory treatment in a less perm- 
anent form than a book requires. Mr. 
Eaton’s present volume is a survey of his 
theatre-going for a particular period. It 
does not contain a concentrated point of 
view of the theatre. It is too cursory, 
and is not representative of that neat, 
concise method of treatment which Mr. 
Eaton usually gives a subject. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


Letters of John Wesley* 


R. EAYRS, as one of the three 
M scholars responsible for the re- 

cent and standard “History of 
Methodism,” has all the qualifications of 
knowledge and sympathy for this task of 
selecting and editing a collection of 
Wesley’s letters. About three hundred 
and twenty-three are printed, of which 
sixty-nine are new. Some of those re- 
printed are given in a fuller form here 


*Letters of John Wesley: A Selection 
of Important and New Letters with 
Introductions and Biographical Notes. 
By George Eayrs. With a Chapter on 
“Wesley, His Times and Work,” by Aug- 
ustine Birrell. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


than elsewhere. Mr. Eayrs has supplied 
them with brief and telling introductions. 
Everything has been done to make the 
volume readable, and it should command 
a large public outside as well as inside 
the Methodist communion. Instead of 
presenting the letters in chronological 
order, Mr. Eayrs groups them in a series 
of chapters; for example, those to his 
father and mother, those to his brothers 
and sisters, the correspondence with his 
wife and other lady friends, etc. This 
plan has the merit of preventing the 
reader’s knowledge of the correspondents 
from being scattered, and on the whole, 
it may be said to work out well, especi- 
ally as an introductory outline of Wes- 
ley’s life enables the subsequent chapters 
to be fitted into a coherent survey. There 
is a good index, the book is handsomely 
printed, and it is not even heavy to hold, 
in spite of its size. Certainly there is 
nothing heavy in the contents of these 
five hundred pages. 

These letters are not written out of 
ample leisure, like the correspondence of 
Fitzgerald or Cowper or Gray. They are 
usually brief and businesslike. Wesley 
has only his correspondent in view, and 
writes with a compact brevity which 
rarely allows him to discuss outlying 
topics. Mr. Eayrs is fond of comparing 
Wesley’s letters to his preachers to the 
despatches and directions issued by a 
general during a campaign. The parallel 
is more than an up-to-date allusion; it 
hits off the quality of large sections in 
his correspondence. One is left wonder- 
ing how Wesley ever found ‘time to write 
so many letters, besides his other works 
in religion and education. He must have 
had amazing health and vitality. He 
was “a- human gamecock,” says Leslie 
Stephen, and the impression of his physi- 
cal and mental fitness is never stamped 
on the reader more than by his letters; 
even his journal does not illustrate his 
tireless grasp of details and judgment of 
individuals so vividly. 

The notes to his preachers bring out 
his sense of authority and his insight into 
character, together with a frankness of 
counsel which is quite episcopal. “In the 
great revival at London, my first diffi- 
culty was to bring into temper those who 
opposed the work; and my next, to check 
and regulate the extravagances of those 
that promoted it. And this was far the 
hardest part of the work; for many of 
them would bear no check at all. But I 
followed one rule, though, with all calm- 
ness: ‘You must either bend or break.’ ” 
There is something distinctly naive about 
this; it is almost as naive as Sterne’s 
famous remark: “We all live the longer— 
at least the happier, for having things 
our own way. This is my conjugal max- 
im—I own ’tis not the best of maxims, 
but I maintain ’tis not the worst.” Wes- 
ley had to assert himself, like any great 
religious leader, and if he asserted him- 


self it was not for the sake of personal 
happiness or power. But he was less for- 
tunate in applying the same rule to his 
wife. Mrs. Wesley was not Mrs. Sterne. 
The letters in this volume which relate 
to his married life reveal traits in Wes- 
ley which remind us of John Knox—the 
John Knox of whom Stevenson wrote. 
Wesley, as Dr. Fitchett points out, was 
three times ill, and each time he fell in 
love with his nurse. The third time he 
succeeded in marrying her, and it proved 
a failure. The wealthy widow of forty, 
whom he persuaded to be his wife after 
an acquaintance of eight days, did not 
understand her husband’s passion for 
itinerating, or his claim to be on frank 
terms with other ladies. As we can see 
from this volume, Wesley’s judgment of 
the other sex was not always reliable, 
and even his best friends did their best 
to warn him against giving needless 
cause of suspicion and offence to his wife. 
But, though Wesley was amenable to ad- 
vice, he was obdurate on this point. His 
wife must bend or break, like a local 
preacher. 

This is only one of the human interests 
raised by a perusal of these letters. 
They are full of good things, scattered 
up and down the pages of the volume. 

They ought to be read as they stand. 
They are real letters, free and familiar, 
unconscious of any public except the 
writer and his correspondent, and, like all 
the best letters, revealing both. 


James Moffatt. 


Great Inspirers* 


T HE reader of today will go at the 
Rev. J. A. Zahm’s book, “Great 
Inspirers,” a bit suspiciously. 
When the author emphasizes the value of 
women as inspirers, is he relegating them 
entirely to that field of usefulness—is he 
denying them the right to a reversal of 
positions, wherein they are the inspired? 
That is the question which, arising in 
the mind of the reader, puts him on the 
defensive; for those of us who have 
drawn feministic doctrine in almost with 
the air we breathe, from an atmosphere 
becoming more and more permeated with 
it, are ever ready to tak up cudgels in 
defense of the position that men and 
women are primarily human beings— 
that it is a matter of individual situa- 
tion whether the man be inspired to do 
great things by the woman, or whether 
conversely it is he who inspires the 
woman. George Lewes inspired George 
Eliot; without his sympathy it is doubt- 
ful whether she would ever have written. 
Robert Browning inspired Elizabeth Bar- 
rett as much as she did him. 

The Reverend Zahm, however, demon- 
strates himself innocent of any intention 
to limit women to the auxiliary position; 


*Great Inspirers. By J. A. Zahm. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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and the reassured reader goes on to an 
interested examination of the book. 


The author has confined himself to 
two men, Saint Jerome and Dante, and 
their respective feminine inspirers— 
Paula and her daughter Eustochium for 
the former, and (needless to say it!) the 
immortal Beatrice for Dante. The proem 
expresses a hope that this book “might 
prove an incentive to someone to under- 
take a comprehensive work on a num- 
ber of the most noted of the fair in- 
spirers of men of letters”—he thinks that 
such an undertaking would be valuable, 
and that there is no end of material 
for it. 


That spirit of the irrepressible Bernard 
Shaw which has expressed itself in his 
unique interpretations of Cesar, Cleo- 
patra, Androcles, and others of tradi- 
tion-hallowed memory, is shared by him 
with a great many of his contemporaries. 
Those who are not in sympathy with it— 
who are disturbed by the “irreverence” 
which characterizes our age—will accept 
without demur the Reverend Zahm’s 
study of his characters. But those others 
who have come to look upon historical 
figures as if they were actually flesh and 
blood, who think of them as eating three 
meals a day—yes, and even occasionally 
having the stomachache!—are a bit an- 
noyed when they detect in a writer a 
frenzy of fine feeling which more or less 
obscures clarity of vision. In our day we 
look upon all people as mixed; unstinted 
eulogies, therefore, fail to carry con- 
viction. When people of bygone centuries 
are represented as unfailingly fine and 
noble, we wonder how far, could we 
roll back the centuries, the representa- 
tion would be found to accord with the 
actuality. 

The author tells us how Blesilla— 
another daughter of Paula’s, who died 
at an early age—was a deep and ardent 
student; and he goes on to say: 

“Imagine a young woman of the 
‘Smart Set,’ or of New York’s ‘Four Hun- 
dred,’ spending her time on such works 
as those of the author of the Hexpla and 
the Peri Archon, and finding such delight 
in them as to make a provision to have 
her friends share her pleasure in read- 
ing them!” 

Now that implied derogation is hardly 
just. In the first place there is no 
reason in the world why the young 
woman of New York’s Four Hundred 
should be interested in the particular 
works mentioned. In the centuries that 
have passed since Blesilla returned to 
dust, new interests, new points of view, 
and new problems have developed. And 
unquestionably there is a young woman 
here and there within the sacred Inner 
Circle of High Society who is interested 
in things that in the light of changed 
conditions are just as_ significant. 
Equally unquestionably, most of them 
are not—but then Blesilla too was an ex- 


ception among the patrician maidens. The 
past must not be permitted to win its 
glory from too great a dimming of the 
present! 

The treatment of Beatrice and her 
relation to Dante is very interesting. It 
has been problematical among students 
of the Italian poet whether Beatrice was 
a real woman or a creature of Dante’s 
imagination—whether, if the former, he 
ever really knew her, except by sight. 
The present author inclines to the belief 
that she did live, and that Dante did 
know her. It appears, however, that 
Beatrice’s inspirational power lay in her 
being very beautiful. Unlike the two 
Roman women, who worked side by side 
with Jerome in long and indefatigable 
toil, Beatrice did not do, but simply was. 
But— 

“T am not at all sure,” writes George 





Rev. J. A. Zahm 
Photograph by G. V. Buck, Washington. D. C. 


Eliot, “that the majority of the world’s 
people have not been homely.” What a 
pity, therefore, that Nature so inter- 
feres with the majority of women’s full 
exercise of their inspirational useful- 
ness! 

To regard anything so complete and 
beautiful as the love of Dante for Bea- 
trice with anything other than hushed 
awe should be, according not to the 
Reverend Zahm’s letter but his spirit, 
entirely unthinkable. Yet into the read- 
er’s mind there creeps an insistent ques- 
tion: What of Dante’s wife? With mind 
and heart full of Beatrice, he married 
Gemma—to bear his children and prob- 
ably cook his meals; but never a word 
of recognition does she get, never a 
mention to indicate that she was of the 
slightest significance in his life. One’s 
sense of justice rebels. Surely at the 
time of their marriage at least he must 


have felt enough tenderness to have 
moved him to some expression, even 
though the passing of years lessened or 
destroyed it. 


And apropos of that—is it unconscious 
humor on the part of the author when 
he says of the love of Dante and Bea- 
trice that “it was a passion that never 
ended in marriage?” 

But surely it is too Shavian to be in- 


tentional! Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Raymond or Life and Death* 


HAT Sir Oliver Lodge has to 
W = about the spirit world and 

the survival of personality 
must command our serious consideration 
whether or not we are prepared to 
share his unusual views. Sir Oliver 
is one of the world’s most noted sci- 
entists; we cannot therefore pass by his 
theories or his conclusions as being mere- 
ly the hallucinations of a madman; we 
must remember that this man is a sane 
realist, a student of the most difficult 
scientific problems and a recognized au- 
thority in all phases of scientific work in 
this century. 


Sir Oliver’s youngest son, Raymond, 
was killed in action something over a 
year ago. With this dead son Sir Oliver 
now claims to have had communication, 
through mediums, clairveyants and other 
psychical vehicles, and he now sets forth 
not only the result of his investigations, 
but the whole process through which 
those results were obtained. 


The book has a deep interest: first, of 
course, for those who knew and cared 
for this particular young soldier. It has 
deep interest for others who have lost 
loved ones and desire to be sure of 
their welfare in another existence. It 
has the greatest possible interest for all 
persons who have a vital personal wish 
to know for certain that life does con- 
tinue after death and something of the 
form in*which it continues. 


Readers with certain preconceived re- 
ligious beliefs may consider this book and 
others of its kind nonsense, other readers 
may be willing to accept in part these 
deductions, while rejecting some of the 
more extreme phases; some readers may 
with gratification adapt these opinions to 
their own accepted beliefs and so 
strengthen rather than weaken their ac- 
ceptation of immortality from the re- 
ligious point of view. 

To all those who are interested in 
studying the progress of science in the 
world this book will bring a message, 
and to the literature that treats of condi- 
tions in the spirit world this volume will 
be a valuable addition. 


*Raymond or Life and Death. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $3.00. 
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Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


At the War" 


BRIEF note by way of a Preface 
A informs us that this volume con- 

sists of an assembly of Lord 
Northcliffe’s letters, telegrams, cable- 
grams, and other writings about the War. 
It is not a discussion of the causes, 
rights, or wrongs of the War, nor an 
attempt to estimate its duration or its 
results, but simply an account of what 
the writer has seen and heard at the 
front. 

Probably no other War book has had so 
large or so rapid a sale. It was tre- 
mendously advertised, and the announce- 
ment that all the profits of the book 
would be given to the Joint Committee 
of the British Red Cross Society and the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, led to 
the sale of many copies. Shortly after 
the issue of the first edition it was stated 
that a preliminary check for one thou- 
sand pounds had been sent to the Com- 
mittee, and somewhat later it was an- 
nounced that the book was earning one 
hundred pounds a day for these funds. 

The plan of the work is simple: it is 
divided into some thirty sections, each 
containing a short article of from three 
to six pages upon some subject connected 
with the actual prosecution of the War. 
The volume is an imposing. octavo, but 
examination shows that this is due large- 
ly to thick paper, large type, and a 
good deal of padding, each of the sections 
having prefixed to it a half-title, and 
forty-six out of its two hundred and 
eight-eight pages being thus _ blank 
paper. 

The value of the book consists in the 
varied and interesting information it 
supplies on the practical aspects of the 
War. For example, the account of the 
splendid work done by women at the 
front, of the nurses, doctors, and hos- 
pitals, of the methods by which the 
wounded are cared for from the time 
they fall till they are safely in hospital or 
in England. 

This begins with the Regimental Aid 
Post with its doctors who await along- 
side of the battlefield. The stretcher- 
bearers collect the wounded and bring 
them here, wher they receive a lightning 
diagnosis, and antiseptic bandaging. Then 
they are immediately borne off to the 
Advanced Dressing Station. Here wash- 
ing and dressing of wounds, and an oc- 
casional operation takes place, and the 
patient is made ready for the hospital. 
Motor ambulances then convey them to 


the Casualty Clearing Station, where 
hospital trains await to carry them to 
their destination, a hospital in France or 
a hospital-ship which carries them to 
England. Our hospitals in France are a 
world of themselves, employing over one 
hundred thousand men and women, those 
in the Etaples district alone havin 

thirty-five thousand beds. : 

Another interesting section treats of 
the three types of war-planes—their 
uses, limitations, and dangers. Then we 
have an account of the different battle 
zones, for with characteristic enterprise 
and pluck Lord Northcliffe has visited the 
English, French, Belgian, and Italian 
fronts, and has been under fire more than 
once. He was present at the taking of 
Gorizia, and entered the city the second 
day after its capture. In addition to the 
countries at war, he visited neutral Spain 
and Switzerland (both the French and 
German cantons), and gathered informa- 
tion with regard to their opinions and 
sympathies. 

He had opportunities of meeting the 
leaders of the allied forces, and gives us 
his impressions of Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig, General Joffre, General 
Cadorna, and General Birdwood of the 
Anzacs. He tells us of these generals, 
their manner of life, their work, and their 
idiosyncracies. He seems to have seen 
more of General Cadorna than of the 
others, and gives us quite a biography of 
him. 

The story is well told in a simple un- 
pretentious manner, and we may gather 
from this book a good deal of informa- 
tion of the actual conditions of the War 
zone. 


Nothing Matters and Other 


Stories* 


N “Thoughts and After Thoughts” Sir 
I Herbert showed what could be done 

with the essay, light and whimsical, 
but with a groundwork of seriousness; 
in “Nothing Matters” he turns his hand 
to fiction. There is, it is true, a lecture 
at the close of the book, on the “Im- 
portance of Humour in Tragedy.” This 
was his presidential address to the Mid- 
land Institute in 1915. The address, how- 
ever, does not differ so widely from fic- 
tion as to appear an excrescence on the 
book; for starting with the fact that be- 
fore we can establish the importance of 
humor we must find out what humor is, 
he introduces so many good stories, su 





*At the War. By Lord Northcliffe. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


*Nothing Matters and Other Stories. 
By Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. Cassell. 


much fanciful and free-and-easy roaming 
about the pleasant fields of fun, that we 
forget it is a presidential address in its 
examination of humor. 

The book, however, contains much that 
is weird and even gruesome, as well as 
wravely tragic. The story which gives its 
title to the book, and which extends over 
seven chapters, is a passionate tale of 
love and sin; and the romantic fragment 
about a duel after the battle of Solferino; 
these take life seriously, and will be voted 
good stories. But the most characteristic 
are “The Stuffed Mouse,” “The Fatal 
Fairy,” a gruesome nightmare, and the 
“Cuckoo Clock,” which is the most weird 
in the book. The work is a revelation of 
the versatility of a man, who, like Sir 
Herbert, can manage a great theater, 
play the principal parts in it, travel over 
the world, and yet find time to enter the 
lists as a writer. 


The Tales of Chekhov* 


HESE attractive little volumes are 

I the first installment of a complete 

English edition of Chekhov’s tales 
in eight volumes. They are admirably 
translated by Mrs. Garnett, who has done 
so much to make Russian literature ac- 
cessible to English readers. . . . “The 
Darling” is a tale of a dear, stupid lov- 
able woman, without any personality of 
her own. She has, however, a gift of de- 
votion, a habit, one might almost call it, 
of devoting herself to one human being 
at a time, and drawing direction, person- 
ality, and interest by reflection out of his. 
She married a theatrical manager, and 
he and the drama were her life. When 
he died she married a timber merchant, 
and instantly timber became an absorb- 
ing interest. The timber merchant was 
succeeded by a veterinary surgeon. And 
when the veterinary surgeon died her 
life was a blank. Chekhov’s aim seems 
to be to show how beautiful a creature 
such a mindless, purposeless woman 
could be made by love. 

A more pathetic little tale than “An 
Artist’s Story” it would be hard to find. 
Lida, the elder sister, practical and 
hard working, was a “beast,” but she did 
a great deal of good among the children 
and the poor. Genya, the younger sister, 
was a poor little thing; but she loved 
her artist, and Lida forbade her to marry 
him. There is no moral in the tale; but 


*The Tales of Chekhov. Vol. I. “The 
Darling and other Stories.” Vol. II. 
“The Duel and Other Stories.” From the 
Russian, by Constance Garnett. Chatto 
and Windus. 
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there is such lovely music in it that it 
leaves the eyes full of tears. Ariadne, 
again, the humbug, the coldly licentious, 
the spendthrift, was much more of a 
“beast” than Lida; but even the man she 
ruined speaks of her with comprehension 
and patience, indeed, with a touch of de- 
votion. 

Chekhov is even more than Maupassant 
the pure artist for art’s sake in fiction; 
for Maupassant more often betrays some- 
thing like hatred or contempt than 
Chekhov betrays either those feelings or 
their opposites. He understands; per- 
haps also he pities or condemns, but that 
is no business of anyone’s. Without the 
subtlest of sympathy he could not under- 
stand and reveal as he does; and the 
effect of reading his tales is to be washed 
free of petty impatience and acerbity of 
judgment. 


Quand les Francais ne 
S‘aiment Pas* 
BRILLANT writer, a remarkable 

A literary critic, and an aggressive 
politician, M. Maurras is always 
worthy of study. This book, though 
deeply interesting, is marked through- 
out by the repudiation of the French 
Revolution as an unmitigated evil, and 
the cause of much of the misgovern- 
ment which followed. M. Maurras points 
to the Second Empire and the Third Re- 
public as the works of the Revolution 
mighty aspirations for the freedom of 
in which corruption and impotence every- 
*Quand les Francais ne S’aiment Pas. 


Par Charles Maurras. Paris: Nouvelle 
Librarie Nationale. 
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where manifest themselves. He fails to 
recognize that in spite of the excess 
which disgraced it the Revolution had its 
humanity from a bondage which ignored 
all rights of man, except those of the 
privileged classes, which flourished on the 
wrongs of the masses, and fostered the 
vices of the dominant classes. The fine 
clarity of his thought and his brilliant 
diction is most persuasive and elicits, 
even from those who disagree with him, 
an aesthetic admiration. 

M. Maurras has gathered together 
some of the writings in which he at- 
tempted during the twenty years before 
the War to provide a France bewildered 
with a discipline. La belle ordre fran- 
caise is his ruling thought; but the only 
positive conception of this order as a 
social reality is the ancien regime. His 
idea is purely negative; the beautiful 
order must be found in some condition 
quite different from that of the century 
of disorder in which he has lived. He 
has not even sufficient faith in his own 
country to believe that that period of 
trouble is a period of transition. Nothing 
less than the volte-face ef a nation will 
satisfy him. 


Pasquale Villari. 


la Civilta* 


HE friends of Pasquale Villari 

| have been happily inspired in 
marking his ninetieth birthday by 

the publication of a selection of those 
passages in his numerous. writings 
which relate to the services rendered by 


*Pasquale Villari. L’Italiae la Civilta. 
A Cura di Giovanni Bonacci. Milan: 
Hoepli. 


L'Italiae 





Italy to civilization. Villari’s method in 
historical biography (and it is upon his 
studies of Savonarola and Macchiavelli 
that his fame will ultimately rest) is, 
after describing vividly with picturesque 
details the local conditions and the in- 
tellectual currents of the period, to state 
with scrupulous fairness the facts so far 
as from available evidence they may be 
ascertained. Characteristic of this is the 
story of his arrival at Florence with a 
long manuscript on Savonarola ready for 
the press and representing the labor of 
years. On finding in the Florentine arch- 
ives new material inconsistent with the 
views at which he had arrived, he without 
hesitation consigned the manuscript to 
the fire and recommenced afresh a study 
of the great Dominican which after ten 
years of further labor and research pro- 
cured for him a European reputation. 
But to return to his method. After hav- 
ing ascertained the facts, he deduces 
from them a lesson—or where as in the 
case of Macchiavelli, he is obviously at a 
difficulty in formulating it, he encourages 
the reader to do so for himself from the 
materials supplied. Hence history is al- 
ways treated by Villari to point a moral 
purpose. Writing has always meant to 
Villari having something to say, and say- 
ing it so that it could not possibly be 
misunderstood. He writes not to be ad- 
mired but to be read, and has an excep- 
tional vivacity of style which stamps on 
every page the personality of the author. 
This volume, which should be read by 
all lovers of Italy, contains an interesting 
critical biography by Ermengildo Pistelli, 
which gives a more balanced estimate of 
the author’s position in Italian literature 
than is usual in works published on such 
occasions. 





a child’s heart. He developed this gift to 
the point almost of genius. The most 
casual reading of these subtly winning 
little stories and addresses will reveal his 
unmistakable talent, and will explain the 
success he invariably enjoyed with 
children. 


Men Who Missed the Trail. By George 
Clarke Peck. Methodist Book Concern. 
$1.25. 

Using Bible characters as the founda- 
tion for these sermons, Dr. Peck writes 
excellent stories of the men who failed to 
find the right religious way. The book is 
full of practical suggstions for the ambi- 
tious Christian and will help many to 
profit by the mistakes of those who have 
gone before. 


Challenge, The. By Frederick Lynch. 
F. H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

This looks to the future problems of 
the church, problems that will arise out 
of the new conditions resulting from the 
coming of peace when the war is over. 
Realizing that the church must prepare 
to face new and unusual conditions, Dr. 
Lynch has taken up the present-day 
aspects of church systems. He discusses 
“Has the Church Lost the Power of Ven- 
ture?” “Militarism or Pacifism: Which 
Will Win?” “The Task of the Twentieth 
Century,” “The Present Issue,” “Doctrine 
and Deed” and “The League to Enforce 
Peace.” It is a very able book and will 
prove of very vital interest to those who 
have the future welfare of the church at 
heart. 


Evangel of the Strait Gate, The. By 
the Rev. W. M. Clow. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.35. 

The missing note in the preaching of 
today is the note of persuasive urgency. 
There has been a neglect of the council 
to do the work of an evangelist. In this 
fresh, inspiring volume, the note of evan- 
gelical urgency is the note dominant. 
This is a book to put iron in the blood 
of our ministry. 

The Rev. W. M. Clow is Professor of 
Christian Ethics and Practical Training, 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Author of “The Cross in Christian Ex- 
perience,” “Christ in the Social Order.” 


Sand Table Work in the Bible School. 
By Charles H. Auld. Standard Publishing 
Company. 

Although Sabbath School work in the 
infant departments has been the topic of 
much debate and study, this booklet may 
prove of permanent value to teacher and 
pupil alike. By use of the sand table, so 
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popular in the daily classroom, settings 
for the difficult Bible lessons may sim- 
plify the work and entertain while in- 
structing unformed minds. Much vyalu- 
able, practical data is presented and will 
undoubtedly admirably serve in the Bible 
work. The illustrations likewise assist 
in educating the eye and introduce fur- 
ther ideas for the teacher. 


Pocket Lesson Commentary for 1917. 
By E. W. Thornton. Standard Publishing 
Company. 

A very capable-looking vest pocket 
commentary on the International Sunday 
School lessons. Sure to be of great help 
to the busy teacher and the Sunday 
School superintendent. 


Poetry and Drama 


Livelihood. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

One of the foremost of the younger 
English poets, a man who interprets 
human life in the light of present-day 
conditions. He writes on such themes as 
“The Old Nail Shop,” “In the Orchestra,” 
“The Blast Furnace,” “The Lamp,” “The 
Platelayer.” As an example of Mr. Gib- 
son’s verse we will quote from “In the 
Meadow:” 


“The smell of wet hay in the heat 

All morning steaming round him rose, 
As in a kind of nodding doze, 

Perched on the hard and jolting seat, 
He drove the rattling, jingling rake 
Round and around the Five Oaks Mead. 
With that old mare he scarcely need 

To drive at all or keep awake.” 


In verse such as this Mr. Gibson shows 
what poetry can be derived from the most 
prosaic lives and most commonplace 
incidents. 


Marriage Game, The. A comedy in 
three acts. By Anne Crawford Flexner. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.00. 

This polished and witty comedy which 
had a long run in New York and was 
later performed in other cities, tells how 
to be happy though married. The char- 
acters in the play are three married 
couples, a bachelor, and a lady of doubt- 
ful social standing. The three pairs are 
afflicted with various American diseases, 
including bridge whist, too much money, 
New England ancestry and absence of 
honest occupation, and the symptom com- 
mon to them all, incompatibility, discloses 
itself. 


City Dust. 
Shay. $1.00. 


By Jane Burr. Frank 


Poems with a singularly human qual- 
ity, with such titles as “The Tenement’s 
Tithe,” “The Marrow of Life,” “The 
Foundling Baby.” Jane Burr has come 
into contact with real life in many phases 
and her interpretations are full of dra- 
matic strength and sweetly kind appeal. 


Anthology of Magazine Verse, 1916. 
By William Stanley Braithwaite. Lau- 
rance J. Gomme. 

Mr. Braithwaite, well known as a critic 
of verse, and a contributor to the “Bos- 
ton Transcript,” prepared each year a 
collection of verse chosen according to 
merit from the various magazines. His 
book for 1916 includes his selection— 
comprising some ninety or a hundred 
poems—a list of volumes of verse pub- 
lished in America during 1916, a list of 
books about poets and poetry and a list 
of magazine articles about poets and 
verse. In all this is a scholarly piece of 
analytical work on contemporary poetry 
and makes an admirable reference work 
which will have a permanent place in 
the history of the literature of the pres- 
ent. 


Collected Poems of William H. Davies. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 

One writer says of Davies: “He sings 
an ecstacy that is rare indeed in these 
days. It would be hard to find in all our 
literature a more exquisite intimacy with 
the earth than that which he reveals.” 
Mr. Davies has made his own selection 
of poems for this book, which stands for 
his best work and gives a promise of 
more. 


Alan Seeger’s Poems. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Someone said of Seeger: “Eternally, 
divinely young, his life and death made 
poetry, too.” 

Seeger, like Rupert Brooke, was a poet 
killed in the War. An American, he went 
to serve in the armies of France, and in 
action on that bloody battlefield he died. 
He was a poet of unusual power and 
strangely haunting sweetness; this vol- 
ume brings together all his work, not 
much in quantity, but in quality full of 
real and abiding value and an irresistible 
charm. 


Chosen 
KF. A 


Canadian Poets and Poetry. 
and edited by John W. Garvin. 
Stokes Company. $3.00. 

A selection of the representative work 
of such poets as Bliss Carman, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Arthur Stringer and other 
Canadians. A portrait of each poet is 
given, with a brief biographical sketch. 

(Continued on page 287) 
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New York Theaters 


A Biblical Plot 


R. MAURICE V. SAMUELS, in- 
M spired by a German source, has 

brought to bear a very vivid im- 
agination on the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, as narrated in the Gospel of St. 
Luke, Chapter 15, and has written a play 
called “The Wanderer.” It is not a 
translation of Schmidtbonn’s “Der Ver- 
lorene Sohn,” but is founded upon it. 
Taking that verse from the Gospel,— 
“Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me,”—Mr. Samuels’s im- 
agination has run riot in an orgy of ad- 
ventures which befall the young man 
who, leaving his country dwelling for a 
view of the city, loses all worldly goods 
in riotous living. There is nothing 
original, either in the situations or in the 
manner in which the old story is here re- 
told. During the first act, when the 
young man, amidst his rural surround- 
ings, is begging for freedom, we might 
have tabulated the number of startling 
adventures which would constitute the 
second act. Whatever is appealing in 
“The Wanderer” is obtained from the 
essential simplicity of the Prodigal’s life 
before he goes to the city and after his 
return home repentant. 

We have recently seen too many orgyistic 
narratives. Our taste has been dulled by 
too many Scheherazades and Salomes to 
be startled by any repetition of repulsive 
scenes in oriental settings. “The Wan- 
derer,” mounted on a large stage, gives 
the producers ample opportunity to color 
Mr. Samuels’s text with outward detail 
which attracts the eye, even though it 
may not always be essential or decor- 
ative. 

The scene of the Prodigal Son’s home, 
which constitutes two acts of the play, 
is properly pictorial, but the second 
scene, the house of Nadina in Jerusalem, 
is in accord with all the old-fashioned 
color of Tissot. 


By Montrose J. Moses 


We remember, some years ago, Wright 
Lorimer appearing in a play of his own 
manufacture, entitled “The Shepherd 
King,” wherein the simple story of David 
was told. It was well acted, and the 
narrative flowed easily and with cumu- 
lative interest. This piece deserved the 
tremendous vogue and success it had. 
But this cannot be said for “The Wan- 
derer.” Either through the unsympa- 
thetic and monotonous acting of Mr. 
William Elliott as the Prodigal Son, or 
through the matter-of-fact writing of Mr. 
Samuels, we feel no sympathy for Jether, 
son of Jesse, as in his riotous living he 
soon parts company with the worldly 
goods bestowed upon him by his father. 
Either Mr. Elliott lost an opportunity, or 
Mr. Samuels did not make the most of it; 
but we felt no heart-break when Jether 
took leave of his mother, or when, in the 
last act, his mother clasped him in her 
sheltering arms. This may have been 
partly due to the fact that Miss Nance 
O’Neil was scarcely what one might call 
spiritually yielding in the role of Huldah, 
the wife of Jesse. In fact, that actress, 
who some years ago had every possi- 
bility of becoming one of our few tragic 
players has, through her association with 
the moving pictures, been divested of 
whatever subtle technique she possessed. 
Her facial expressions are all calculated 
for the screen. When she walks she 
ploughs across the stage in long accentu- 
ated strides more fit for the camera than 
for the theater. 

Miss Florence Reed, as the alluring 
Tisha, was sensuous in her conception of 
the part, though even here the dramatist 
failed to bring out the poetic quality of 
the courtesan. It seemed to us, seated 
in front of the curtain, that the managers 
who presented Mr. Samuels’s “The Wan- 
derer” had set out to rival “Ben Hur” 
in an appeal to the vast public. They 
had, with a great expenditure of money, 
gathered together a cast of “stars” which 


would blind one to the defects of a story 
so often and so much better told. The 
fact of the matter is that Mr. Samuels, 
even though he may not have been over- 


poetic in his writing has, in his play, 


written speeches which only a few of 
these actors have been able to compass, 
both in voice or in dignity of manner. 
Certainly, the slim vocalization of Mr. 
Elliott barely carried across the foot- 
lights. It was a pleasure, therefore, to 
one who is constantly comparing the 
methods of the past with the methods of 
the present, to see how splendidly Mr. 
James O’Neil as Jesse, the father of 
Jether, fitted the part, having been 
brought up in a school where rounded 
sentences were the order of the day and 
where heroic posing constituted the chief 
part of a picture. 

If “The Wanderer” succeeds, it will 
not be because of any startling sur- 
prises in situation or in stage sets. How- 
ever much, in the first act, we may see 
sheep and mules and dogs wandering 
down the hillside, there is no chariot race 
to make it a second “Ben Hur.” There is, 
indeed, no wild excitement as to the fate 
of the Prodigal Son in his riotous living. 
Mr. Samuels has done his best work in 
his first and last acts, which are more 
closely related to the narrative of the 
Prodigal Son, as told in the Bible. 


Boosting the American 
rama 


HE Drama League of America is 

I doing everything in its power to 
impress people with the fact that 
there is an American Drama, and that 
there has been one since 1714. The conse- 
quence is that were a Professor of Dra- 
matic Literature today to say, as he often 
said in years gone by, that there is no 
American drama, he would find the great 
public well prepared to dispute the sweep- 
ing assertion. Actuated by the pioneer 
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efforts of the New York Center, the Drama 
League of Philadelphia decided that for 
their contribution they would give a 
special performance of Royall Tyler’s 
“The Contrast,” a comedy first produced 
at the old John Street Theater in New 
York, on April 16th, 1787, and in which, 
for the first time on the American stage, 
the Yankee made his appearance. 

The New York Center, instead of de- 
voting its energies to the reproduction 
of one play, gave a selection of acts from 
plays representative of American drama 
from 1787-1902—a variety which showed 
very clearly the advance of playwriting 
in this country, and which, entered into 
with enthusiasm by those actors and 
actresses who had volunteered their serv- 
ices, illustrated the advance in methods 
of acting from the time when “asides” 
were the fashion to the present realistic 
treatment of psychological character. 

They gave one act of “The Contrast”— 
the act in which Jonathan, the Yankee, 
finds himself at the theater for the first 
time. This scene is autobiographical, for 
when Royall Tyler, the dramatist, came to 
New York on business connected with 
Shay’s Rebellion, he attended the theater 
for the first time, with some perturbation 
of mind and some surprise as to the dif- 
ference between the spirit of the theater 
and the spirit of a meeting house. 

The next offering was an act from Dun- 
lap’s “André,” first given at the New 
York Park Theater on March 30, 1798; it 
is an heroic piece cast in the mold of the 
day, in which Mr. Henry Stanford played 
the part originally assumed by the fam- 
ous Revolutionary actor, Hodgkinson. 

This piece was followed by Anne Cora 
Mowatt’s “Fashion,” first given in New 
York on March 24, 1845, and revealing 
the manners and costumes and customs 
of the time. This proved to be the most 
striking and humorous selection of the 
entire performance. It was excellently 
well acted by Miss Mary Shaw as “Mrs. 
Tiffany,” the role of a nouveau riche so- 
ciety woman, and by Mr. Edwin Nicander 
who as the colored butler “Zeke” was 
strikingly historical in his method of 
treatment. 

“Davy Crockett,” by Frank E. Mur- 
doch, first given in 1873, was selected as 
an illustration of old time melodrama, 
and that scene in which “Davy” and 
“Eleanor” are attacked by the wolves 
brought thrills to New Yorkers of so- 
phisticated tastes. 

A selection from Charles Hoyt’s “The 
Texas Steer,” illustrated the fact that we 
have advanced beyond the farce period of 
the ’90’s. 

In the scene between “Nathaniel 
Berry” and his brother “Martin,” culled 
from James A Herne’s “Shore Acres,” 
the dialogue as to the sale of the farm 
measured Mr. Herne’s genius in the 
treatment of simple facts of life. 


The programme ended with a scene 
from the third act of Clyde Fitch’s “The 
Girl With the Green Eyes,” a piece which, 
on close study, convinces us of its per- 
manence and worth in the literature of 
American drama. 

The entire production, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Hopkins was, in every 
way, successfully done, even though to 
some extent it did not quite fully accentu- 
ate the entire development of American 
drama, the length of the programme pre- 
cluding any “interludes,” which had been 
the original plan of the committee in 
charge: “interludes” which would have 
introduced American audiences to such 
famous characters as “Metamora,” 
“Solon Shingle,” “Uncle Tom,” “Rip 
Van Winkle,” and the old-time minstrel. 
What the performance did convince us 
of was that a “star” revival of “Fashion” 
would, if properly manoeuvred, be every 
bit worth while. The effort, as a whole, 
adds credit to the Drama League, and 
gives it prestige for any further efforts 
in the same direction. 

In view of this performance, the Bos- 
ton Center has decided to go New York 
one better,—to give three matinées, pro- 
vided proper subscriptions are forth- 
coming, each matinée to be devoted to one 
entire play. The list is “The Contrast,” 
“Fashion,” and Percy MacKaye’s “Mater.” 

Considering all these activities in the 
study of American Drama, we think that, 
should Professor Barret Wendell ever re- 
vise his “History of American Litera- 
ture,” it would be wise for him to take 
some notice of drama in this country 
as a literary activity. There is no men- 
tion of the theater in the earlier editions 
of his book. 


A Bright Comedy 


ISS CLARE KUMMER is a new 
M name to be reckoned with in 

American drama. Already she 
has had three plays produced this season: 
one “Home, Sweet Home,” another “Good 
Gracious Annabelle,” and now comes Mr. 
William Gillette appearing in “A Suc- 
cessful Calamity.” Having conquered in 
the world of song, for it must be remem- 
bered that Miss Kummer is the author 
of “Dearie,”—she now conquers in a 
new field. 

The unfortunate thing, however, is 
that Miss Kummer has facility, that she 
finds it easy to write dialogue, that she 
finds it still easier to picture character 
superficially and entertainingly. There- 
fore, we might say that “A Successful 
Calamity” is liable to be a calamitous 
success for Miss Kummer. It is so near 
the mark of great things and yet so far 
away from the possibility of being great. 
Miss Kummer, keenly alive to the super- 
ficialities of our modern life—the life of 
the Thé Dansant and off-again-on-again 
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marriages—has scratched the surface 
and in place of giving us blood has given 
us witty lines. These witty lines have no 
basis in character. They are just ebulli- 
tions of a satirical attitude which Miss 
Kummer undoubtedly displays. Never- 
theless, we have found in this new 
comedy not only the vehicle for Mr. 
Gillette’s puzzling technique, but likewise 
a comedy which, seemingly frothy, gives 
one keen pleasure while witnessing it and 
a sense of remembered pleasure after- 
wards. 

There are many men like “Henry Wil- 
ton,” the hero of this piece, who longs to 
spend a quiet evening at home. And yet, 
he, with his frivolous young second wife, 
his ne’er-do-well son, and his fast young 
daughter, is never able to have a mo- 
ment’s rest away from the office. So he 
decides, in order to spend an evening at 
home, to tell everyone that he has failed 
in business. With the consequence, he 
discovers many things about his family 
he might never have known otherwise: 
that his wife, frivoling away her time 
with a young artist, is loyal in the mo- 
ment of necessity; that his son is only 
too willing to buck up and face the 
world; that his daughter is sympathetic 
and really loves him; that his old butler 
would give away his last dollar to help 
him out, 

As long as Miss Kummer remains in 
the realm of farce comedy, with a 
splendid display of youthful follies, she 
is most entertaining. She, however, 
makes the great error in her second act 
of mingling melodrama with farce 
comedy, and though the sleeping drink 
which the wife gives her husband comes 
pretty near killing him, and though the 
whole thing is settled up in a very evi- 
dent and satisfactory manner to the audi- 
ence, nevertheless something slips from 
Miss Kummer, even though she strives 
to regain her frothy attitude toward 
the end, and the curtain falls on a very 
pleasant little love scene. 

Miss Kummer is prone to lean too 
heavily on her memory of witty things. 
Though she has a clever technique and is 
able to have one witty saying come logic- 
ally from another, nevertheless, there are 
earmarks of old-time jokes every now and 
then which take away from the refresh- 
ing spontaneity of her undoubted wit. 
Besides, there is no human warmth to 
this comedy of hers, no understanding 
behind the light remarks. She is copying 
a mannerism of Oscar Wilde which is 
Wilde’s worst. Her wit could be tacked 
on to any one of her characters. In other — 
words, it is not the kind of wit which is 
evolved from character itself. Miss 
Kummer, despite her satirical approach 
toward the present, has not that wider 
view of life which Wilde possessed. But 
what view she has is undoubtedly fresh 
and entertaining. 








March Winds That Profit Many 


restraining hands upon the tri- 

umphal march of the theatrical 
season, but even so the month of meteoro- 
logical lions and lambs has many new 
offerings for the first-nighter since it 
brings to a close the long runs of several 
of the comedies here. But even more 
worthy of note than the actual plays to 
be seen is the new viewpoint of actors 
and actresses which the present condi- 
tions in the nation have forced upon the 
public. 

Old illusions about “play acting folk” 
have been shattered and new ideals set 
up. Old theories that actors and ac- 
tresses were of “no man’s land” have 
given place to a realization that as big 
a patriotism may lie behind grease paint 
as behind the grim sternness of the sol- 
dier’s face. Wherever one goes to the the- 
aters nowadays one finds men and women 
“doing their bit” between rehearsals and 
performances to aid preparedness, and 
one is forced to accept a new and a dif- 
ferent idea of the players. In no in- 
stance is this brought home more strong- 
ly than in the case of Anna Held. Anna, 
of the eyes that for years have refused 
to behave, and who has seemingly been 
playing the same role of insouciant 
comedienne in “Follow Me,” at the 
Lyric, but who in reality has become a 
grave and hard working woman witb. her 
heart in the trenches of her beloved 
France. 

For two years Miss Held has indeed de- 
voted all her time to working for the 
war relief of France, giving benefits and 
recitals for the funds and raising money 
in scores of ways for the thousands of 
little Freneh orphans. 

Even more courageous was her vaude- 
ville trip to the trenches when, heading 
a little company, she gave comedies in 
the hospitals and camps, and even at the 
front itself within sound of the guns to 
cheer les enfants. And nothing she ever 
did, so she says, was harder than to 
laugh and make merry when her heart 
was bleeding at the sights seen. 

“I have passed through the fire and 
my heart and soul are purged,” she says 
with all the fervor of the French woman, 
“and since the outbreak of the War all the 
petty annoyances of life have melted in 
the realization of the agonies of my peo- 
ple. I want the world to know that I am 
no longer the Anna Held of old days, but 
a new woman, a woman with a mission 
and serious motives. If I were not the 
slave of the public which demands that 


L= and preparedness have laid 


The Philadelphia Playhouses 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


I laugh and make them laugh, I should 
like to play emotional roles, for ah! the 
tears are so near the surface that I 
could, I am sure, bring them to the eyes 
of my hearers—but it is not to be—and 
so I laugh, but it is not the old laugh 
any more than it is the old Anna Held.” 

The alleviating of the sufferings which 
follow war and the preparing for it are 
not, however, the only tasks of the player, 
according to Edith Wynné Matthison. 
Indeed, like many another artist whose 
imagination makes for too much keen- 
ness of vision where suffering is con- 
cerned, Miss Matthison, who is Mrs. 
Charles Rann Kennedy in private life, 
shrinks from the contemplation of it. 
And believes most thoroughly that pre- 
paredness of another kind devolves upon 
the actor. 

She brought this out most clearly in 
her recent talk before the Art Alliance 
at one of the long table luncheons, say- 
ing that the preparedness of the artist 
should not be a thing of monarchs and 
soldiery but of creation and peace. 

“The preparedness problem of the 
artist,” she said, “is not of the financier 
and the patriotic munition maker, but of 
those whose dealings are with life, not 
death, and upon whose banner is inscribed 
the sacred watchword ‘peace.’ The pre- 
paredness of the artist is that of the 
creator, by whose labor we live and have 
our being. Surely it is time for those of 
us who are sickened by the sepulchral 
horrors of the other kind ef prepared- 
ness, to gird our loins and give battle for 
the kind that is of God. 

“That, I think,” she added, “is where 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance comes in. 

“For indeed I should be sorry if I 
thought that this Alliance had any ideal 
less lofty than the one I have tried to 
indicate. If your alliance be truly a blow 
struck for culture and civilization, let it 
be seen to that these blessings be indeed 
secured, and for the whole body of the 
people. 

“There are alliances whereunto have 
been given the sacrifices of the worker, 
the dreams and miracles of the poet and 
the prophet, the chivalry of the gentle- 
man, the multitudinous agonies of the 
common people. To what end? Blood- 
shed and destruction. Let us see that our 
alliance leads to liberty and salvation, to 
the peace that springs from human love, 
and to that universality of benefits we 
call Democracy. 

“The ideal you have set before us is 
Greek in its appealing loveliness. We 


can make it more. We can make it 
catholic an appealing holiness. A temple 
of all the arts. A gathering together 
under one roof of all the beautiful and 
creative forces of the day. A place of 
healing, of sacrament, a blessed com- 
munion of saints. For truly we are on 
the eve of realizing once again that art is 
no mere idle pleasure of the frivolous and 
vain; to be accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to our whims; but a necessity of our 
immortal lives, the bread whereby our 
spirits live. 

“And in this communion, surely the 
drama must have her high and honored 
place. And by drama, I mean drama of 
every good and human kind. The drama 
of decoration, of pageantry, of the dance. 
The drama of the kind that ministers to 
the joy of life in comedy and farce and 
satire. The drama that joins with music 
in opera and oratorio and song. Above 
all, the drama proper, whose mission it is 
to interpret character in events leading 
to the ushering in of ideas. The idea 
in drama must come back into the world, 
is coming back, and with it a great new 
art form full of vision, powerful in the 
purification and strengthening of the will. 

“To the preparedness for these things 
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let us give ourselves up, whole-heartedly, 
ungrudgingly and with one mind. To 
others, let leave the preparedness for 
death. For us, let us prepare for the 
things of immortality. And God be with 
us.” 

Her words have been echoed by many 
other actors and actresses in different 
cities during the last few weeks until it 
seems as if some subtle undercurrent 
were running through the theatrical 
world, spurring them on to show that 
they have a serious purpose where art is 
concerned. And it is as if they had been 
waiting for a moment when the world 
that laughs with and at them had turned 
grave to bring out the fact that they are 
more than—players. 


At the Little Theater 


However, this is wandering far from 
the attractions which March brings to 
the theaters here. Not the least of 
these, by the way, will be found at the 
Little Theater, where the stage society is 
bravely going forward from Shaw and 
Unger to Ibsen. To be sure there are 
some carping critics who say that if 
Ibsen were done less frequently by small 
companies, he would be more popular 
with the big ones, but it will be interest- 
ing to see what the now thoroughly cap- 
able company on DeLancey street will 
do with “The Doll’s House.” I am told 
that this will follow—most appropriately 
—a production of Glady’s Unger’s “The 
Son and Heir” and Shaw’s “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma.” The latter play, like the Ib- 


sen one, is probably familiar to all play- 
goers by now, but Miss Unger’s work is 
less widely known, except perhaps “Love 
Watches,” and but few people know that 
this successful dramatist started out in 
life intending to be a painter. Indeed, she 
not only studied art, but exhibited in the 
Paris salons and received an honorable 
mention for her first picture before she 
decided that the pen was mightier than 
the paint brush. 


At B. F. Keiths 


B. F. Keith’s Theater also has a notable 
array of attractions for March, beginning 
with Evelyn Nesbit and ending up with 
Eva Tanguay, with Gertrude Hoffman in 
the middle. It is what is known in 
theatrical parlance as a bill with 
“plenty of pep,” and all of them, I am 
told, have new acts. The erstwhile Mrs. 
Harry Thaw and her partner and present 
husband, Jack Clifford, have a dancing 








Janet Beecher 
Garrick 


act, of course, as has Gertrude Hoffman, 
who comes direct from the Century 
Theater in New York with her usual spec- 
tacular staging and startling costumes. 
As for Miss Tanguay—well, she too has 
a new act, but then the public always 
shouts “I don’t care—so long as it’s Eva 
Tanguay,” whenever she is mentioned, 
so her act is really of less importance 
than one supposes. 

It is funny to think of her as ever 
having been a demure young thing sing- 
ing in a church choir, but that is really 
how she began. She was born with all 
the temperamental nerve of her French- 
Canadian parents, but it was crushed into 
New England primness for many years 
during which she sang in the choir or 
appeared on amateur nights in a little 
hall in Holyoke, Massachusetts. Her first 


important role was “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” which was not so long a step from 
the church choir, all things considered, 
but she enjoys her mimicry and gay fun 
better than she did those roles of many 
years ago, needless to say. 


At the Lyric and Adelphi 


“Bringing Up Father,” however, is an 
easy matter as compared to “Bringing 
Up Katinka,” for once again this oper- 
etta is scheduled to come to this city, and 
will, so I am told, open the month at the 
Lyric. I have, however, prophecied its 
coming so many times before, and writ- 
ten so much of its charms and its lilting 
music, that it needs but a word here. 


At the Walnut Street 
Theater 


Much the same beginning was made by 
Rose Melville, whose “Sis Hopkins” has 
become a classic of the stage, and who 
comes to the Walnut Street Theater this 
month. For Miss Melville, who has had 
to be “Sis” even more often than Eva 
Tanguay has had to sing “I don’t care,” 
was educated in a convent school and 
piped hymns with much fervor for many 
years before she got away to college and 
from college into a stock company. She 
has played many roles in the years since 
then, but she always has to come back to 
“Sis,” and it is as “Sis” that she will be 
seen here this month. 

She is not, however, the first attraction 
at the Walnut, for the month opens with 
a musical comedy entitled “Pretty Baby,” 
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Gertrude Hoffman 


which will be followed by a drama of the 
type of which theatrical managers are 
apt to say deprecatingly, “Well, we give 
the public what it wants.” 

This play is called “Her Unborn 
Child,” and deals with the question of 
birth control, which has been recently in 
the limelight of the police courts. It 
will be followed by “Sis Hopkins,” and 
then by a return engagement of “Bring- 
ing Up Father,” whose popularity seems 
to run in a sort of circle. 


At the Garrick 


At the Garrick the barometer continues 
to declare the weather “Fair and 
Warmer” in spite of the March winds, 
and the audiences continue to laugh at 
the injudicious cocktails imbibed so 
freely. 

It is a new sort of role, in which Janet 
Beecher is seen in this whimsical and gay 
farce, but no one can deny that she does 
it well. She, like so many other actresses 
all playwrights, believed that the “call” 
for a career within her was for painting 
on canvas instead of her face, and actu- 
ally settled down seriously to work in 
New York as a member of the Art 
Student’s League before she succumbed 
to the lure of the footlights and made 


her debut as an extra in the all-star cast 
of “The Two Orphans,” back in 1904. It 
was a dumb role, that of the very youth- 
ful “extra,” and although she was con- 
sidered remarkably successful to secure 
a part in Mrs. Pat Campbell’s company 
later that same year, she was still, as she 
says, “A mute who couldn’t even an- 
nounce that the carriage was without.” 
It wasn’t long, however, before she was 
learning real lines and has since then 
played about as wide a repertoire as any 
of the younger actresses, although she is, 
of course, best remembered for her big 
success in “The Concert.” 

However, in the weeks that she has 
been here, Miss Beecher has become fa- 
miliar, and the English language has been 
depleted of its adjectives to describe the 
Hopwood farce. The same is by this 
time true of “Pom-Pom,” in which Mitzi, 
who scorns her last name of Hajos, opens 
the month at the Forrest, and also of 
“Treasure Island,” which for more years 
than most of us would like to count back, 
has been a favorite book, and now comes 
to this city as a play after three hundred 
successful performances in New York. 

So the March winds are, by no means, 
“ill winds that profit nobody,” but good 
winds that have blown many attractions 
this way for the playgoer. 
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Across the Threshold. By Baron Vane. 
With a literary appreciation by Charles 
Sydney Tarrett. Harold McNair, Mid- 
dleton, Pa. $1.50. 

Some rather fine verses by a poet with 
a romantic history. Baron Vane was a 
nameless boy, who, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, learned early to express 
his thoughts in poems of rare beauty 
and lasting worth. 


All’s Well. By John Oxenham. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.00. 

It is not without interest and sig- 
nificance that the first poem in this vol- 
ume, printed and issued separately, has 
already found over six million readers 
in Great Britain. Melodious, rhythmical 
and deeply devout, it is the strong spir- 
itual faith behind these lyrics which 
gives them their peculiar power. This 
is a book which will prove of special 
comfort to the bereaved and sorrowing. 


Miscellaneous 


Getting Together. By Ian Hay. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. and Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 50 cents. 

A brief study of the attitude toward 
Britain by America and toward America 
by Britain—in other words, a frank dis- 
cussion of present conditions from the 
viewpoint of both. A remarkable clear- 
headed, right-feelinged little book that 
every American ought to read. 


Celtic Dawn, The. By Lloyd R. Mor- 
ris. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

A complete popular survey of the Ren- 
ascence in Ireland, covering the years 
from 1889 to 1916. The author takes up 
all the various literary forms through 
which the renascence found expression 
and deals in detail with the works of 
such writers as Yeats, Russell and Synge. 
He also teuches upon politics and social 
life and makes his study embrace every 
phase of this important movement. 


Druid Path, The. By Marah Ellis 
Ryan. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Stories drawn from Ireland’s rich 
store of folk-lore and set forth with the 
charm of a sympathetic interpreter and 
a writer who can sense the picturesque 
in any situation. The book is exquisitely 
made with decorations by Will Vree- 
land. It will strike a responsive chord 
in the heart of every Celt. There are 
six stories—“The Druid Path,” “The En- 
chanting of Doirenn,” “Liadan and 
Kurithir,” “Dervail Nan Ciar,” “Ran- 
duff of Cumanac” and “The Dark Rose.” 


, 


Enjoyment of Architecture, The. By 
Talbot Faulkner Hamlin. Duffield & 
Co. $2.00. 


We live surrounded by architecture 


BOOK BRIEFS 


and yet utterly ignorant of why it is 
good or bad, why we like or dislike it, 
what makes it pleasant or unpleasant to 
look at, oblivious of an endless source 
of interest and enjoyment to our eyes 
and mind. Mr. Hamlin tells of the basic 
principles of architecture, proportion, 
balance, rhythm, ete., as exemplified in 
the buildings of the present as well as 
of the past; he tells us how to know the 
good and the bad in skyscrapers and 
public buildings of our own town, with 
just enough historic and technical detail 
to explain and illuminate the fundamen- 
tal principles of beauty in architectural 
design and construction. 


Layman’s Handbook of Medicine. By 
Richard C. Cabot. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.00. 

A remarkable book for the general 
reader, the first thing of the kind to be 
done. This is a new sort of family doc- 
tor book, full of excellent material, re- 
liable information and intelligent sug- 
gestion. 


New Fraternity, The. By 
Frederick Gundelfinger. New 
nity, Sewickley, Pa. 

An exposure of dormitory and frater- 
nity life and the evils arising from lack 
of restraint. 

Although much good may be derived 
from brotherhood and community life, 
few persons have any idea of the evils 
from such conditions. A possible means 
of overcoming evil with good is suggest- 
ed, and: notwithstanding the horror of 
some of the situations, nevertheless it 
gives much for thoughtful persons and 
educators to meditate upon and correct. 


George 
Frater- 


Tide of Immigration, The. By Frank 
Julian Warne. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

With the rapid increase in the influx 
of foreigners into the United States, 
which in 1907 numbered 13,500,000 term- 
ed “barbarians breaking in upon the em- 
pire,” a volume relative to the govern- 
ment of such peoples and the number- 
less public questions pertaining to their 
welfare is exceedingly timely. 

“The Undesirables” are given a chap- 
ter, likewise the effect upon the native 
in the laboring classes, the necessity of 
rigid labor laws, and lastly the effect 
which this great European conflict will 
have upon immigration and the possible 
geographical distribution, if the increase 
continue. Statistics are frequently quot- 
ed, like census reports, showing rapid 
increase in the already vast population. 


Freud’s Theories of the Neureses. By 
Dr. Eduard Hitschmann (Vienna). Au- 
thorized translation. Charles Rockwell 
Payne. Int. Ernest Jones. Moffat. $2.00. 

A synthetic presentation of Freud’s 
theory, forming an_ introduction to 
Freud’s work, and giving the application 
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of the psycholanalytic method. The book 
aims to educate the more general practi- 
tioner to a use of the new method, and 
also to introduce the method into edu- 
cational as well as medical circles. 


Flower-Patch Among the Hills, The. 
By Flora Klickmann. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Essays on Nature, friends, neighbors 
and servants, written in a cottage up 
among the hills of England overlooking 
the River Wye. A book full of humor 
and piquancy and a _ witty woman’s 
quaint charm. 


Succeeding With What You Have. By 
Charles M. Schwab. The Century Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 

Mr. Schwab, who has no faith in su- 
per-geniuses, is of the opinion that there 
is more opportunity to rise in America 
than ever before, and he drives home 
his point with some rather surprising 
stories of his own employees. In addi- 
tion, he discusses the merits and de- 
merits of a college education in business, 
tells about the profit-sharing system at 
Bethlehem, swaps yarns about Andrew 
Carnegie, Captain Bill Jones and other 
famed iron-masters, and explains how he 
goes about selecting men for important 
posts. Captains of industry in America, 
according to Mr. Schwab, are not hunt- 
ing money; they are seeking brains— 
specialized brains—and faithful, loyal 
service, for brains are needed to carry 
out plans of those who furnish capital. 

Mr. Schwab urges the further exten- 
sion of the profit-sharing system 
throughout the world of commerce, and 
he thinks it can be made to work good 
for both employer and employee in most 
businesses. He tells of a banker who 
maintained that while the system might 
do for a steel plant, it could not, in the 
nature of things, be fitted into the bank- 
ing business. Mr. Schwab says he plan- 
ned a profit-sharing system for the bank, 
and saw it work and extended to other 
banks. 


Why Men Fight: A Method of Abol- 
ishing the International Duel. By the 
Hon. Bertrand A. W. Russell. The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50. 

Bertrand Russell has recently become 
widely known, aside from his philosophi- 
cal work, as one of the very few eminent 
Europeans who have persistently stood 
out against the spirit of international 
hatred. In this respect he has taken his 
place in the public mind side by side 
with Romain Rolland. It was he who 
wrote the eloquent peace letter to Presi- 
dent Wilson, the recent mysterious ar- 
rival of which in New York just before 
Christmas was one of the most dramatic 
incidents of the present movement for 
peace. 

“Why Men Fight” is at once a sum- 
ming-up of Mr. Russell’s philosophic 
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point of view and an analysis of the hu- 
man causes of war; and it points out lit- 
tle less than a new way of life for the 
individual and for society. Needless to 
say, Mr. Russell’s pacifism is of a very 
active kind; there is nothing negative 
about it. He believes that the only way 
to prevent war is to bring against it 
counter-impulses not less ardent and in- 
stinctive, but in line with the creative 
and purposive tendencies of life. This 
is the theme of “Why Men Fight;” and 
in the light of this theme Mr. Russell 
analyzes such social questions as mar- 
riage, the state, education and religion, 
concluding with a practical discussion of 
what each one can do to forward the 
creative tendencies, and check the de- 
structive tendencies of life. “Why Men 
Fight” combines a psychological realism 
with a_ religious warmth, appealing 
equally to the head and to the heart. 


Thrift. By Bolton Hall. B. W. Heubsch. 
$1.00. 


If you are looking for an old-fashioned 
preachment about a penny saved being 
a penny earned, or about looking after 
the pennies because the dollars will look 
after themselves, this book by Mr. Hall 
may disappoint you. He doesn’t think 
that thrift consists in saving the backs 
of old envelopes for memorandums or 
in untying parcels when the amount of 
time spent is worth much more than 
the piece of string saved. To him thrift 
means prosperity and prosperity means 
looking ahead and getting ready, living 
carefully and saving persistently, and 
spending judiciously and choosing wisely. 
He does not oppose saving per se, but 
only when saving means deprivation 
from the things that make life worth 
living. 

Perhaps you will get his idea from 
his dedication which is “to all intelligent 
persons who want to be good, as well as 
happy and prosperous, and who find it 
inconvenient to be poor.” All of modern 
business is opposed to the old-fashioned 
notion of thrift. If we were to be thrifty 
in the sense of a few generations ago, 
we would have to raze our entire com- 
mercial and industrial structure. 

From his wide experience Mr. Hall 
shows how to get wealth without be- 
coming wretched in the process. He 
shows how we may attain the greatest 
freedom to do as we will. Wealth is 
merely well being. There is enough for 
all and it is possible for each one who 
will consider the means to get his share. 
Such subjects as the foundation of for- 
tunes, personal and national efficiency, 
saving, waste and extravagance, invest- 
ment in land, intensive cultivation, our 
liquor bills, tobacco and drugs, the sim- 
ple life, the object of life, are discussed 
lightly and with humor instead of with 
heavy solemnity. If you don’t want to 
read it for instruction, read it for amuse- 





ment. Whichever you read it for, you 
will get both. 


International 
Marshall 
Sons. 


The author, who is an experienced dip- 
lomat as well as a professor of inter- 
national law, speaks with the sincerity 
and vigor of common sense from a plat- 
form of facts. His book is a wholesome 
antidote to the extreme arguments of 
Militarist and Pacifist which now agitate 
the country; it is a telling analysis of 
the methods of international law in the 
light of its apparent breakdown in the 
War and a stimulating proposal of new 
methods of applying it in the light of a 
candid recognition of certain causes of 
war, geographical, racial, etc. 


Realities. 
Brown. Charles 


By Philip 
Scribner’s 


Christian Science and the Ordinary 
Man. By Walter S. Harris. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


A study of Christian Science in its 
relation to the average individual. This 
will be welcome to all interested in Chris- 
tian Science and its developments. 


Latter-Day Problems. By J. Laurence 
Laughlin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A new and enlarged edition of a book 
that appeared in 1909. 


In Sunday’s Tent. By Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith. Four Seas Company. 


An attempt to interpret the emotions 
of the sinner under the influence of Billy 
Sunday’s exhortations. A rather unusual 
development of a new point of view in 
relation to the miracle of conversion. 


Judgment of the Orient, The. By Am- 
brose Pratt. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 
cents. 


This includes reflections on the Great 
War made by the Chinese student and 
traveler, K’ung Yuan Ku’sah. They 
are put into English in order that they 
may be appreciated by an English-speak- 
ing audience. It is probable that the 
conclusions reacted in this brief dis- 
cussion will appeal to the Allies more 
than to the Germans, since it is toward 
the Allied cause that this author leans. 


Awakening of Business. By Edward 
N. Hurley. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 

An inspirational book for the business 
man and a slogan for all who desire to 
see the business world developing to its 
best. 


Woman and the War, A. By The 
Countess of Warwick. George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

The Countess of Warwick is a writer 
who is always stimulating; never afraid 
to “speak out.” Her opinions gain 
piquancy from her former popularity 
with royalties, many of whom have been 


her guests in the past. In this brilliant 
volume she advances a number of sur- 
prising ideas, such as her belief that 
the late King Edward could have, and 
would have, prevented the War had he 
lived; that the War has created a new 
world with a wonderful opportunity for 
advancing the work of social reconstruc- 
tion. 

A leader of the woman’s movement 
in England strongly in favor of Suffrage 
and a great believer in the political fu- 
ture of women, the Countess of War- 
wick argues that “what the world really 
needs is a modern Peter the Hermit or 
two in every country in Europe, to 
preach the crusade of Christianity.” 


Every Man’s World. By Joseph An- 
thony Milburn. Robert J. Shores. $1.50. 

A book of self-help, full of buoyancy 
and inspiration, a volume bound to put 
new zest into the world- or the work- 
weary. 


Hygiene in Mexico. By Alberto J. 
Pani. Translated by Ernest L. de Go- 
gorza. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A valuable bit of information about 
sanitary conditions in Mexico, of use 
chiefly to students. 


Student in Arms, A. By Donald Han- 
key. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A War-book that is unusual, sketches, 
stories and essays written by a man in 
the trenches and first published in the 
“London Spectator.” 


Surnames. By Ernest Weekly. 
Dutton & Co. $2.25. 

This deals with curiosities of sur- 
name lore and is supplementary to the 
“Romance of Names.” A _ very inter- 
esting bit of study for those interested 
in literary curiosities. 


ee 


Letters to a Young Housekeeper. 
Jane Price. Houghton. $1.35. 
Review later. 


By 


1917. Income Tax Procedure. 
Robert H. Montgomery. 
Company. $2.50. 


A study of the way the income tax 
works out, a valuable book of informa- 
tion. 

Review later. 


By 
Ronald Press 


Public Defender, The. By Mayer C. 
Goldman. G. P. Putnam Son’s. $1.00. 
Review later. 


Single Tax Movement in the United 
States, The. By Arthur Nichols Young. 
Princeton University Press. 

A big work of very real worth setting 
forth the detailed history of the whole 
single tax movement. This is a subject 
near to the hearts of many would-be re- 
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worlds greatest artists 


The mere mention of opera suggests 
Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Destinn, 
Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Marti- 
nelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, 
Whitehill—the commanding personalities 
who dominate the operatic stage. 

At the opera or listening to the magnificent arias of 
opera in your own home, you naturally want to hear these 
artists—the world’s greatest artists whose master inter- 
pretations are brought to you only on Victor Records. 

These renowned artists in full realization and 
acknowledgment that the Victor alone reproduces their 


art with absolute fidelity, make records for the Victor 
exclusively. 


St eee 


| yo arf 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you 
wish to hear, and give you a copy of the Victor Record 
catalog—the most complete catalog of music in all the 
world. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines 
are patented and are only licensed, and with 
right of use with Victor Records only. All Victor 
Records are patented and are only licensed, and 
with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our 
special processes of manufacture: and their use, 
except with each other, is not only unauthorized, 
but damaging and unsatisfactory. 
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THE JOHN WANAMAKER ANNUAL BOOK 
SALE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


Prices from 50 to 80 Per cent. Below Publication Prices 


Illustrated and Fine Editions 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries and Abbeys, and Sacred Sites of 
France. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. With 183 exquisite re- 
productions from drawings by Joseph Pennell. S8vo. Publica- 
tion price, $5. Our special price, $2. 

No other book on this subject possesses such value, authority 
and charm. : 


An Artist’s Letters from Japan. By John La Farge. With 48 
illustrations by the author. 8vo. Publication price, $4. Our 
special price, 90 cents. 

Picturesque impressions of Japan with pen and pencil by a 
famous artist equally skilled in both mediums. An art book 
of rare charm, 


The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill. By Mrs. George 
Cornwallis- West. With 60 illustrations. 8vo. Publication 
price, $3.50. Our special price, $1.25. 

Social and political recollections of this famous figure in 
Anglo-American society, the American mother of the English 
Winston Churchill, and one of the most beautiful, popular, and 
influential women of her time. 


Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. With 8 illustrations. Pub- 
lication price, $3. Our special price, $1. 
_ A handsome edition de luxe of this famous classic, illustrated 
in black and white. The binding is a very rich royal blue 
cloth stamped in gold. 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London—1870-1900, By Herman 
Klein. With more than 100 illustrations from photographs. 
8vo. Publication price, $2.40. Our special price, 65 cents. 

The memoirs of a famous London musical critic, with inti- 
mate personal reminiscences of almost all the great musical 
figures of the last generation. 


Signs and Portents in the Far East. By Everard Cotes. 


Inside the House that Jack Built. The story, told in conversa- 
tion, of how two homes were furnished. By George Leland 
Hunter. With 36 illustrations. Publication price, $1.35. Our 
special price, 50 cents. 


Presents to the prospective home-maker, in story form, a 
practical scheme of artistic and convenient arrangement, and 
gives him some idea of the expenditure necessary to achieve 
the desired results. 


With 


35 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Our special 


price, 65 cents. 


Events of today in the Far East are posters for tomorrow. 
No white man can wander, as the writer of these pages did 
in the summer of 1906 through China, Manchuria, Korea and 
Japan, without having forced upon his sight some of the in- 
scriptions which these posters bear. 


price, $2.50. 


Colour Decoration of Architecture. 3y James Ward. With 12 
illustrations in color and 21 in half-tone. 8vo, Gilt top. Pub- 
lication price, $3.50. Our special price, $1.50. 


Treating on color and decoration of the interiors and exter- 
iors of buildings. With historical notes on the art and practice 
of color decoration in Italy, France, Germany and England. 
For the use of decorators and students. 


All the Russias. Travels and studies in contemporary European 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. With 
129 illustrations and 4 maps. 8vo. Publication price, $2. Our 
special price, 90 cents. 

“Of the charm of the book no quotation will convey an idea, 
It depends on the accumulation and succession of vivid, novel 
details in page after page. Nor can we here do justice to its 
importance,’’—London Academy. 


History and Biography 


The Story of Our Army and Navy. By Willis J. Abbott. A 


complete history from colonial days to the present time, With 
over 1300 pages, 64 full-page illustrations, 4 volumes. Our 
special price, $2 the set. Each section sold separately. The 
Army—2 volumes—$1,. The Navy—2 volumes—$§l, 

The author takes his readers through all the thrilling actions 
of our army and navy, from the days of Paul Jones to the 
present Mexican troubles (1916), and with rare literary skill 
so combines the story with the historical facts that the interest 
is maintained from the first to the last page. 


Washington and Lincoln. Leaders of the Nation in the Consti- 
tutional Eras of American History. By Robert W. McLaugh- 
lin.. With 3 portraits. Publication price, $1.35. Our special 
price, 60 cents. 


The point of departure in this book is the assumption that 
Washington and Lincoln are related. The aim of the writer 
is to show that this relation is not, as generally supposed, con- 
ditioned upon certain traits of character possessed by both, but 
is more fundamental, and is found in the similarity of the 
work they did in the field of governmental action. 


Mr. Cleveland. <A _ personal 
liams. Board cover. 
price, 20 cents. 

An impressionistic sketch, done with sympathy and good 
taste; quite different from a dry analysis on the one hand, or 
a eulogistic biography On the other. It is a portrait of the 
man himself, presented as far as possible by means of anecdotes 
and incidents. 


impression. By Jesse Lynch Wil- 
Publication price, 50 cents. Our special 


The Story Life of Washington. By Wayne Whipple. 
illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. Publication price, $3. 
price, $1.50. 

Five hundred true stories from authoritative sources, fitted 
together consecutively. forming a fascinating Life History of 
George Washineton. Full of thrilling adventure, pulsing with 
the heroism of the Revolution, instructive and helpful as a 
history of our struggle for Independence and the starting of 
the Greatest Republic. 


With 48 
Our special 


Writings of George Washington. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Lawrence B. Evans, Ph. D. 8vo. Publication price, 
$2.50. Our special price, 90 cents. 

A well-printed, large-tyne edition of the writings of the 
First President, selected from the Famous Library of “The 
Writings of American Statesmen.” 


The Lives of the Presidents of the United States from Washing- 


ton to Wilson. Edited by James Grant Wilson. With many 
illustrations from portraits by eminent artists and photographs 
selected with great care. 4 vols. Publication price, $7.50. 
Our special price, $2.50. 

These four volumes cover the entire period of our national 
life from George Washington to Woodrow Wilson. They are 
composed of short biographies, each one complete in itself, of 
all of the Presidents of the United States. Written by such 
men as John Fiske, Carl Schurz, George Bancroft, John Hay, 
Owen Wister and Josephus Daniels. 


The Revolutionary War and the Military Policy of the United 
States. By Francis Vinton Greene. 8vo. Publication price, 
2.50. Our special price, 90 cents. 


A distinguished soldier and man of affairs here contributes 
a work of highest importance in military history, the product 
of years of research, thought and labor. In the first and 
greater part of the book he traces in detail, entirely from a 
military point of view, the history of the War of Independ- 
ence: describes accurately and clearly all the operations of 
the British and Colonial armies, and supplements his descrip- 
tion with many elaborate maps. 


Diplomacy. The relations of the United States and Spain. By 
French Eusor Chadwick, Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 8vo, Publi- 
cation price, $4. Our special price, $1. 


The outcome of a study of the causes of the War of 1898 
between the United States and Spain. Beginning as a prelim- 
inary chapter of the war, it was soon found that these causes 
were of such long growth and of such intricate character that 
it was vain to hope to bring them into short compass. 


This book is an effort to bring before the reader the story 
of more than a hundred years of what has been really a racial 
strife; on the part of one race for actual domination over 
regions in which apparently it could not brook a division of 
rule; on the part of the other for the preservation of the 
status quo. 


The German Emperor as shown in his Public Utterances. By 
Christian Gauss (Princeton). Illustrated. Publication price, 
$1.25. Our special price, 50 cents. 


A striking picture of the tendency and progress of German 
affairs in the twenty-five years of the Kaiser’s reign, an illum- 
inating compilation of the speeches, proclamations, etc., of 
Emperor William II, which gives a very fair presentation of 
this much-disputed character. 


Complete catalog of Book Bargains will be sent on request 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 288) 
formers, and the plain facts of its devel- 
opment will be welcomed by many 
students. 


Speaking of Home. By Lillian Hart 
Tryon. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

These are the essays of a contented 
woman. They show how homemaking is 


an art as well as a duty, and prove to | 
the housewife that she needs as great an 


efficiency and as great a gift of person- 
ality as any woman in any walk of life. 
Some chapter heads are: “On Keeping 
House by Ear,” “On Buying at the Door,” 


“On Being For Mind,” “Ragbags and | 


Relics,” and “On Playing a Hostess.” 


Story of Gésta Berling, The. By Selma 


Lagerlof. Translated by Pauline Ban- 
croft Hack. Little, Brown & Co. 


A new edition of this well-known work | 


now issued in limp leather. A handsome 
little book, a worthy form for what is 
undoubtedly a classic. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, post- 
paid. 


Women at The Hague. By Jane | 
Adams, Emily G. Balch and Alice | 


Hamilton. 


The story of the experiences of the 
women who have attended peace confer- 
ences at The Hague. Miss Addams is 
among the most ‘prominent, and her ex- 
periences include the peace expedition 
conducted by Henry Ford. 

The Macmillan Company. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. G. 
& C. Merriam Company. $5.00. 


The third edition of this de luxe dic- 


tionary, made on fine India paper, with | 


handsome leather binding, the whole a 


thing of beauty as well as practicability. | 
This is the largest abridgment made of | 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. | 
Its appendix contains vocabularies of | 


names, rhymes and foreign words, with 
tables of arbitrary signs and a glossary 
of Scottish words and phrases. 

This is a dictionary suitable for fine 
surroundings, a thing of taste and service 
combined. 


Apology for Old Maids. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Owen Wister writes the preface to 
these essays, which first came to view in 
scholarly views of a writer who follows 
the traditions of an older school, who 
has watched the progress of world ideals, 
and now comments upon them with a 
genial humor but a very sane and sure 
judgment. 
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Practical Books for the Household 
THE CORRECT THING in GOOD SOCIETY 


By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 
Net, 75 cents. Carriage paid, 85 cents 


























This compact and concise little volume will answer all questions as to 
what is and what is not rd form. Each left-hand page tells what to do 
and the opposite page tells what not to do. 

















EASY ENTERTAINING 
By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON Net, $1.25. Carriage paid, $1.40 


An invaluable aid to the busy housewife. It tells how to prepare breakfasts, luncheons and dinners 
for all sorts of occasions, with menus and photographic illustrations. 


LIVING ON A LITTLE 
By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON Net, $1.25. Carriage paid, $1.40 


This is not a cook book, but a series of practical qugecstions deine to help young couples to so 
arrange their living expenses that they can “ make one dollar do the work of two. 


PRACTICAL SEWING AND DRESSMAKING 
By SARA MAY ALLINGTON Net, $1.50. Carriage paid, $1.65 


A course in dressmaking by a method so simple, so thorough and so broad that it will meet the require- 
ments of every woman, no matter whether or not she knows how to sew or plan a garment. 


LITTLE TALKS WITH MOTHERS ON THE CARE, 
FEEDING AND REARING OF CHILDREN 


By VIRGINIA TERHUNE VAN DE WATER Net, $1.25. Carriage paid, $1.40 


Good, sound, helpful advice for young and experienced mothers. The talks are informal, and free 
from scientific and medical terms. 


MANNERS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By FLORENCE HOWE HALL Net, $1.25. Carriage paid, $1.40 


































































































A book that will be a great help to parents who conscientiously face their duty in properly training 
their children. 
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RITERS, professional or amateur, like Tue Eprror, the 

every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 
workers. THE EpiTor is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 
of publication. 


pee the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THE Epitor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 
able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THE Eprror helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of THe Eprtor I read aroused 

in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. I may not tell a 

hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Eprror, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 






























N addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Epitor prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 










P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card, second serial and other rights of already published manu- 
scripts is a feature. 


‘THE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange,” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 
fortnightly visits of THE Eprror. 


ONE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; single copies are 10c. 
each. 











THE EDITOR RIDGEWOOD New Jersey 






























ADVERTISING SECTION 





“That Which Sparkles” 
Is Frequently Rhinestones, Nowadays 


It may be a piece of the new rhinestone jewelry, 
set in sterling silver and chosen especially for the effect 
it gives. For the new rhinestone jewelry is very 
pleasing, the designs are new and charming, and the 
pieces made with great care and nicety. 

Bar pins in many lengths and a great diversity of styles, $3 to $24 
Dinner rings, $3 to $12 
Earrings, $2.50 to $12 a pair 


Circle brooches, $2 to $9 
Flexible bracelets, $5 to $27 





Fitted Luggage 
For the Easter Bride 


Of all her gifts, few will afford the Easter Bride more pleasure 
or comfort than a conveniently and practically equipped traveling 
case or bag. 

If she wants something small and compact, there are the 
collapsible kit bags, which are small enough to put in a trunk when 
not in use. $30 to $45. 

Next in size come the traveling bags, with black or white fittings 
and silk linings. $15 to $45. 

And if she prefers a traveling case, there are several distinctive 
models. These are beautifully lined with silk and most satisfactorily 
equipped, some with the new imitation shell pieces, others with 
white fittings. $52.50 to $67.50. 






JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mentio. The Book News Monthly 





WHEN YOU 
ta 
of 


DRESS GOODS 
Think of 


READ'S 
FABRICS 


To the woman who pays 
heed to the niceties of 
her wardrobe our dress 
materials carry an irre- 
sistible appeal. 


Wr. F. Read & 
Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


j 
Z 
& 





Do Business by Mail 


ian’ es saserncndas orl 
= catalogue maga vital per 


1D Mail 
TA. oe 6,600 ational mailing lista, 99% 
guaranteed 


War Mawel Mire. Wealthy Men 
Axle Grease Mfrs. 


yg ‘armers, 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters, 
a eee 
oss-Gould, 1029-X Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
aSTS St.Louis 





‘yc Who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


RAMA AAAI gil 


SAAN 


NIKKI MMMM 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





Imperishable 
Columbia Medallion 
Portraits 


THEY LAST FOR ALL TIME 


Copied from your OWN pictures 
Your pictures returned uninjured 


Medallion in Sesei finish with Frame No, 202, $1.75 
Sepia No. 202, $2.00 
‘w ater-Colors No, 202, $2.25 


OLUMBIA Medallions are imper- 
co ishable, being mounted on enameled 

metal, and can be washed just like 
an ivory miniature. 


We copy from any SIZE photograph, 
cabinet, postal-card, kodak, tintype or 
religious picture and enlarge or reduce 
same to the size of Columbia Medallions 
6% inches round. 


Columbia Medallions are made in three 
different finishes: 


Steel-tone. Black and white 
Sepia. Golden brown 
Water-colors. Hand painted 


When ordering water-colors give color of hair, eyes, 
and clothing. A bust Medallion can be made from a 
full size photograph. A group picture can be made 
at an additional charge of 25 cents. Frames may be 
ordered in Rose Gold or Oxidized Silver finish and 
quality is guaranteed. They have easels to stand 
and rings for hanging. 


Medallion i in Steel finish with Frame No. 246, $3.00 
., Sepia 2 a 246, $3.25 
* Water-Colors 246, $3.50 


Send your pictures by FIRST CLASS MAIL 
with Post-Office, Express Money Order or 
Bank Draft. Medallions will be finished in 
about two weeks and returned to you 
car:‘age charges prepaid. 


“ 


Orders can be sent thru 
JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA PA. 
or direct to 


The COLUMBIA PORTRAIT CO. 
716-726 W. Madison St. CHICAGO ILL. 
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THE BOTTLE 


serves you right—food 
or drink—hot without 
fire—cold without ice 


“THERMOS has 


become as much of 
a necessity for the modern home 
as the stove or the refrigerator. 


Those who now use some 
Thermos product realize its re- 
markable value and as a matter 
of course add other Thermos 
products. 


The owner of a Thermos Bottle 
buys a Thermos Carafe for the 
library or bed room, a Thermos 
Lunch Kit for the children, and 
a Thermos Motor Restaurant for 
the automobile outings. 


‘Those who are not now enjoying the 
many advantages of being able to 
have beverages or food instantly 
ready, hot or cold as desired, are 
missing much of the pleasure and 
convenience of life. 


And Thermos is within the reach of 
every one! 


Prices are from $1.50 to $50. 


All temperature retaining bottles are NOT Thermos. 
There are many imitations but only one r-al, genuine 
Thermos. Reliable dealers are proud t, show you the 
THERMOS trademark plainly stamped onevery piece. 





Keeps hot 24 hours 
Keeps cold 72 hours 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: TORONTO 
FACTORY: NORWICH, CONN. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


This 1s the Famous 


PHILADELPHIA 


HARD WATER SOAP 
During March, 5 cents a Cake 


All the rest of the 
year this good soap sells 
for 10 cents a cake, but 

during Anniversary Month it is 5 cents a cake. 

It is a perfectly pure white soap, made exclusively for the 
Wanamaker Store. It is of generous size and delicately scented 
with almond, or unscented, as you prefer. 

It is ideal for the toilet and bath. 

Many people buy enough in March to last the year ’round. 

Five cents a cake—$5 a hundred cakes—but only during March! 


Easter Suggestions in the 
Stationery Store 


For gifts, cards and stationery, the Wanamaker Stationery Store 
offers many new ideas in addition to complete assortments of: 
Personal cards of Easter greeting. 
Easter wedding invitations and announcements. 
Guest cards for Easter affairs. 


And also these appropriate Easter gifts at moderate prices: 


Stationery in boxes. Fountain pens, $1.50 to $50. 

Silver and gold pencils. Book consoles, $2 to $12 a pair. 

Leather, brass and silver desk sets. Dies or paintings of coats-of-arms. 
Monogram and address dies. 


SOCIAL STATIONERY SECTION—-JEWELRY STORE 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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